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San Francisco’s Real Estate Sales, June, July, August 
Building Contracts, June, July, August...... 
Bank Clearings, June, July, August......... 
Custom House Receipts, June, July, August.........ccceccccccccccccccccees 


Francisco Man-Who-Reads_ says 

strong and muscular words about 
certain correspondents and foreign edito- 
rial writers whose facts are based on his 
fancy. He reads of ““The city that was,” 
and says “Fudge!” and loses his temper 
when he finds San Francisco classed with 
Karnak or Nineveh. It’s all mighty inter- 
esting reading—this twanging of the lyre 
on a one-tuned threnody for the lost city 
of the Golden Gate,— but as history it’s 
mostly rubbish. San Francisco today 
bears about the same proportionate, puls- 
ing relation to Nineveh that a Russian 
bomb does to Yorick’s skull. This big 
western metropolis by the Golden Gate, 
that lost somewhere near $400,000,000 
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worth of its property in its April disas- 
ter, is righting itself so rapidly and so 
gaily that rare old Phenix bird must be 
pluming and proud of its youngest chick. 
Eleven million passengers carried on its 
street cars during July; forty-eight mil- 
lion dollars worth of real estate changing 
hands during the six months ending with 
June; bank clearings for August footing 
up one hundred and eighty-eight mil- 
lions; clearings for one week in September 
$46,005,049, twenty-five per cent more 
than the corresponding week a year 
ago. These are just a few facts worth 
noting. No wonder the loyal citizen 
says “Skidoo!” to the calamity howler 
who discourses learnedly on earthquake 
cycles, or figures that San Francisco’s 
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ocean-carrying trade must be divided 
hereafter between Guaymas and Sitka. 
Nineveh, Gadzooks! 

It was a cruel trick of Fate that made 
ashes of the heart of the city, and weak 
hearts were near to despair at the ruin 
wrought, but men and money and will and 
daring joined hands promptly, and weeks 
of humming, hustling industry resulted. 
Help came from outside in abundance, 
but the first day of disaster had not 
passed before citizens organized to help 
themselves, and they have kept it up 
ever since. The relief from Congress 
and various sources has been used where 
it would do the most good, and it’s com- 
ing in handy to house the homeless from 
the storms of the rainy season that be- 
gins in October. Tents that were once 
spread over all the city parks and vacant 
lots are making way for bungalows and 
barracks. That solves the housing prob- 
lem for a good part of the homeless 
population, and the other part are moving 
into the flats and cottages and shacks that 
are being built all over the twelve hills 
that make up the sightly city. The 
building bee was first helped along by 
the extra session of the Legislature, which 
passed a few laws calcuiated to comfort 
the landlords, whose title records had all 
gone up in smoke, and after that team- 
sters and spur-tracks, débris bunkers and 
brick-cleaning machines, mules and 
motor-cars, and laborers of all races 
gave to the quick upraising of the city a 
boosting impetus that made _ buildings 
grow like a patch of Pago Robles alfalfa. 

Strange adjustments of trade lines re- 
sulted soon. Business must go on, and 
the business section was under tons of 
bricks and scrap iron. One man tried 
to put up a good building on the founda- 
tions of his store, but the ashes were too 
hot for him. The result was that new 
wholesale and retail streets developed, 
much to the joy of the far-from-center 
land owners. Van Ness Avenue, the 


widest residence street, promptly became 
San Francisco’s lower Fifth Avenue; Fill- 
more and Devisadero streets, yet farther 
west, became centers of trade industry. 
Houses that would not rent for $50 a 
month, before the fire, brought $500 
readily, and real estate agents spent 
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sleepless nights pursuing unwilling land- 
lords, who sought to wait for bigger bids. 
Then developed the leasing and sub- 
leasing industry. One modest druggist, 
whose profits from pills and potions had 
never exceeded $100 a month, sublet his 
$75 store for $600 a month for three 
years; sold out his household goods, 
packed his family trunks and sped away 
to live in Europe in affluence on the 
money that will come to him monthly 
without his working for it. The over- 
land railways were soon congested with 
freight ordered by merchants to renew 
their stocks. Lumber camps all the way 
up the coast, far into British Columbia, 
felt the surging wave of industry. Every 
ship and barge that would float was put 
into service to carry cargoes of things 
needful for the city’s upraising. The 
shout of architects and contractors was 
for concrete construction, and every 
cement factory in California—and there 
are several of them whose product ranks 
Al—was soon working double shifts to 
fill the demand. Cablegrams to Liver- 
pool, and Bremen, and Melbourne soon 
started the loading of deep-water ships 
with cement and iron, and brick and thus 
the ill-wind of the stricken city blew 
good to the world’s far corners. 

All building trades, men and engineers 
have been working eighteen hours a day 
while the reconstruction of the conven- 
iences of the big city, telephones, street 
railways, water supply, gas and elec- 
tricity employed an army. Between May 
Ist and August Ist, 6500 building 
permits were issued, the bulk of them 
being for temporary one-story buildings. 
The vast wholesale district, once grouped 
about the foot of Market street, moved 
nearer the coast line railroad terminus to 
the south, and there firms found more 
ground space and spread their stocks out 
all on one main floor. Within six weeks 
after the fire these odd looking, but 
serviceable, ready-for-business stores had 
gone up in all directions. It’s surprising 
too, how much art can be put into a 
simple one-story redwood  building— 
many are most attractive and convenient. 
Big private homes on Van Ness avenue 
and Franklin, Gough and on the cross 
streets as far south as McAllister, and 
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north to Pacific, became in great demand 
for business purposes, and rents of $300 
to $600 monthly forced owners to feel 
that homes for themselves could better 





AMONG THE RUINS—REMOVING THE 


OLD AND PLANNING THE NEW 


be found on more retired streets. Soon 
these palatial houses, ready-carpeted and 
decked with paintings of former owners, 
were occupied by restaurants or dry 
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THE JAMES FLOOD BUILDING AT THE JUNCTION OF POWELL AND MARKET STREETS—THE MAIN OFFICES OF THE 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY WILL BE LOCATED IN THIS BUILDING 


goods stores, and every front door yard 
was roofed over to accommodate barber- 
shops or cigar kiosks. As soon as the 
insurance money began coming in—and a 
vast sum it is, and will require many 
months yet in adjusting—the stores and 


cafés and hurry-up theaters were speedily 
jammed with the same lightsome, merry- 
making throng, that typical San Fran- 
cisco crowd, whose gaiety and independ- 
ence has ever been the admiration of the 
homesick tourist and the despair of the 
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A BUSY DAY ON MARKET STREET—TITE CALL BUILDING ON THE LEFT, MUTUAL SAVINGS BANK ON THE RIGHT 


self-satisfied actor. For the first month 
there were no lights, but oil lamps for 
streets or stores, and these flared forth 
cheerily at evening from every corner, 
from sandwich wagons and the stalls of 


ginger beer and soda water venders—for 
in those first months of stress and strenu- 
ous upraising the authorities wisely sup- 
pressed all sales of alcoholic drinks. 
This was indeed an experiment for this 
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ever “‘wide-open” city, but it worked so 
well, the crimes were so few, and the 
health record of the city so good, that the 
citizens decided to try to continue the 
reforms in a measure by adopting a high 
license regulation for all saloons of $500 
a year. And in spite of misfortune, the 
country has seen San Franciscans at 
play at intervals during the summer. The 
Bohemian Club “jinks’” at the club’s 
grove of redwoods near Guerneville, dur- 
ing August, drew over three hundred men 
to its revels and about the only reference 
to the disaster was in the topical songs. 
Down at Del Monte the golf links of that 
ever-alluring resort were crowded by San 
Franciscans during the annual midsum- 
mer golf tournament. 

And so the upbuilding and upraising 
goes on, and so the people of the city 
are blithely and bravely making and 
mending. The flags are flying every- 
where, and behind that act is the spirit 
that makes the stars and stripes a symbol 
worth revering. The new streets on 
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every busy day suggests a mingling of 
a Nevada mining camp with the throngs 
of New York’s Broadway. The latest 
fashions are here in the street garb of 
men and women but they jostle with 
sombrero-topped men in khaki and leg- 
gings, while the ocean wind blows over 
all a remindful dust from the heaps of 
bricks and ashes all about. Here are 
no signs of fight, nor panic, no 
indications of running away, forsooth, 
because the earth rocked a bit, and top- 
pled a few walls, and broke water mains 
and let fierce fire work its _ bitter 
wrath. 

There are reasons and reasons for the 
eager loyalty of the San Franciscan— 
reasons geographical, sentimental, philo- 
sophical. He believes the city must stay 
right where it is on the world’s highway, 
the greatest city of a great state, but 
there are other arguments just as appeal- 
ing. He shrugs at the thought of losing 
faith in Mother Earth and to the New 
York critics who have mourned columns 
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THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING WAS ONCE SIX STORIES HIGH THE BANK PROMPTLY ROOFED OVER THE 
WRECK AND RAN 


UP THE FLAG 
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of good-byes, to the Pall Mall Gazette 
editorial writer who put the city in the 
same niche of history with Babylon and 
Nineveh, and to all other owls of evil 
omen the only answer is to point to the 
big city that is here, to note the results 
of a few months of wide-awake, progres- 
sive work, and to say with Stevenson’s 
vigor of spirit: 

“To be overwise is to ossify; and the 
scruple-monger ends by standing stock- 
still. Now the man who has his heart 
on his sleeve, and a good whirling 
weather-cock of a brain, who reckons his 
life as a thing to be dashingly used and 


STREET AT MIDDAY SUGGESTS, IN 





SCENE AND CROWD, A NEVADA MINING CAMP 

cheerfully hazarded, makes a very dif- 
ferent acquaintance of the world, keeps 
all his pulses going true and fast, and 
gathers impetus as he runs, until, if he 
be running toward anything better than 
wildfire, he may shoot up and become a 
constellation in the end. ‘Lord, look after 
his health; Lord, have a care of his soul,’ 
says he; and he has at the key of the 
position, and swashes through incon- 
gruity and peril toward his aim.” 

It is clear that too much heed need not 
be given the wizards who prognosticate 
and grow fearful, but once in a while a 
reasonably sane point of view is seen. 
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ANOTHER BANK THAT MADE A LONG STORY SHORT 


Here, for example, is the Vragan van dan 
Tag of Amsterdam, gladsomely chack- 
ing San Francisco under its mvuicipal 
chin, and saying “Cheer up,” in an en- 
couraging sort of way, although its 
premises are more false than true: 

“What is it,” asks this Dutch journal, 
“that will induce the inhabitants to re- 
build their city in a locality so perilous, 
where no confidence can be placed in the 
stability of the earth’s crust?” This ques- 
tion is a proper and justifiable one. 
* * * Jt is clear that other considera- 
tions than merely a solid bottom enter 
into the question of the building and 
development of a city. This has already 
been proved in the case of Amsterdam, 
which has arisen and grown on a marshy 
bottom—one which seems least adapted 
to the building of a stable metropolis. 
And then, after dilating on the economic 
conditions that surround the city this 
prophet considers the greatness of Cali- 
fornia, and goes on to say further: 


’ 


San Francisco will continue to control the 
vast coast trade, and will remain the chief 
commercial emporium of the West. * * * 
In proportion as the economic center of 
gravity of America moves to the Far West 
the Pacific Ocean will become more and more 
the pathway along which exports of the 
United States are bound to move. The harbor 
of San Francisco, situated as it is so close 
to the most productive section of the country 
and in a latitude almost central to the eco- 
nomic life of the American people, will remain 
at once the gateway whence will issue the 
exports to Eastern markets, and will also be 
the point of trans-shipment for ocean traffic 
in the same direction. 


But for the sake of argument—to meet 
some of the dolorous views of the seers 
of the outer world beyond California— 
suppose this city did not command so 
famous a harbor, through which the fast- 
growing commerce of the Orient must 
pass, would this recent disaster have had 
the power to shake and burn it off the 
map? What of Charleston or Galveston 
or Naples or Chicago or Baltimore? 
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Disaster there meant only new life. Do 
the ships that sail over seas count Tahiti 
as naught because of one mountain-high 
tidal wave, or forget Samoa for fear of 
another historic storm of wind and wave? 
Today’s shipping records answer those 
questions. And where can men go for 
assurance of absolute safety? The San 
Franciscan reads his evening paper, that 
tells of the World’s day behind him to 
eastward, and notes: “Forty cases of heat 
prostration in New York!” “Terrible 
cyclone sweeps the Middle West!” 
“Eight hundred men buried in a mine in 
Southern France!” “An avalanche covers 
a Swiss village!” “Yellowjack once 
more in New Orleans!’ “Chicago in the 
teeth of a blizzard!” “Vesuvius in 
eruption!” “Lava from Mount Pelee 
buries thousands !”” Where, oh where? If 
the fear of death and dire disaster must 
haunt the steps of the living what pale, 
protected existence anaemic and armored, 
must men live, and die perhaps of a pin 
prick ! 
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The thoughtful San Franciscan, an- 
alyzing his motives for loyalty, for stak- 
ing his all on the spot he loves, finds 
them to be a compound of common sense, 
selfish interest, and sentiment, leavened 
by that courage which the Tusitala’s frail 
lungs blew into the bravest trumpet call 
that ever Saxon bugler sent ringing to- 
ward the vasty halls of death: ‘And 
even if death catch people, like an open 
pitfall, and in mid-career, laying out vast 
projects, and planning monstrous foun- 
dations, flushed with hope, and _ their 


mouths full of boastful language, they - 


should be at once tripped up and silenced ; 
is there not something brave and spirited 
in such a termination? And does not life 
go down with a better grace foaming in 
full body over a precipice than miserably 
straggling to an end in sandy deltas?” 

It is much of that spirit that has nerved 
citizens during those first few days of 
tribulation and since. The blood of the 
pioneer of ’49 has been hot to save, and 
then to rebuild this city of reclaimed 
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BUSY THRONGS NEAR THE FERRY LANDING 
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NEW BUSINESS STKEETS OF HURRY AND BUSTLE 


sand dunes, of one-time tide lands, of 
hills that cables have conquered; the city 
that bears the phenix on its crest because 
of the fires of earlier days. And catch- 
ing the breath and facing the future, the 
newness of it all and the chances for 
making fortunes appealed. 
“This is good enough for me,” said a man 
from Cripple Creek, “‘it beats all the new 
mining camps I’ve ever seen!’ And so 
the thought of the precipice was for- 
gotten as the days of disaster became 
more distant, and the plucky young men 
and old men, and the women, too, began a 
lively flirtation with Opportunity, which 
they promise to keep up for some years 
to come. The men who had carried 
dynamite and helped blow up buildings 
to save the city opened their offices and 
began trading on the future. Confidence 
was soon restored. The railroads an- 


anew has 


nounced new branches and terminals, and 
put on new trains to accommodate the 
travel, both overland and local, of the 


people who have been heading cityward. 

And sentiment surely enters into the up- 
raising of the city—that same sentiment 
that prompted Willie Britt to say: “I'd 
rather be a busted lamp-post on Battery 
street, San Francisco, than the Waldorf 
Astoria!’ Here’s the city of treasured 
memories, all the way from the Mission 
Dolores and Woodward's Gardens and 
the Cliff House and Chinatown, to the 
new Call building and the Fairmont 
Hotel; the city of James King of Wil 
liam and the Vigilance Committee; of 
the railroad builders—-Huntington, Stan 
ford, Crocker and Hopkins; of Mackay 
and Fair and Flood, the bonanza kings; 
of Kearney and the sand lots; of William 
C. Ralston and his marvelous daring; of 
Bret Harte, and Norris, and Helen Hunt, 
and Keith, and Richard Realf; where 
Gelett Burgess played his pranks and 
trained his Lark; where Chimmie Fad 
den had his beginnings; where Sybil 
Sanderson found her world-famous high 
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BROAD AND SPLENDID VAN NESS AVENUE, 
notes; where Lillie Hitchcock ran to fires 
with her beloved machine; where a band 
of beaten Southrons lived for a time a 
vie de Boheme that no novelist has yet 
portrayed. Can one lightly forget a spot 
that stands for such memories, and holds 
today, in spite of all misfortune, a charm 
that woos and wills? 

And thus the man beside the Golden 
Gate rhapsodizes and philosophizes while 
he buys a new fifty-vara, and suggests 
to his architect that he add two more 
stories to his projected sky-scraper. And 
Fortune beckons here today to young men 
and women, and to all who have to dare 
and to do more than it ever did in times 
past. The rebuilding is progressing so 
speedily that a new directory is issued 
every month—that’s a fact. New trans- 
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NEW CENTER OF THE RETAIL TRADE 
continental railway lines are pushing 
westward as fast as the work can be done, 
while established roads are figuring on a 
growth during the next five years un- 
equaled in any past record. Water from 
the Sierra and from the ocean will help 
protect the city. ‘The gold fields of Cali- 
fornia and Nevada, of Nome and _ the 
Klondike and Mexico, will all pay San 
Irancisco their tribute. The commerce 
of the Pacifice—Japan, China, the Philip- 
pines, Australia, the islands of the sea— 
is only beginning. California,— wond- 
rous empire of riches, of out-of-door life, 
of climate matchless for glad healthful- 
ness, is in its swaddling clothes of de- 
velopment, and California’s advancement 
means San Francisco’s prosperity. 

Off the map? Well, just watch out! 























PATENT CLEANER AT WORK IN A DEBRIS BRICK MINE 


SOME RECONSTRUCTION 
FIGURES 


By Barron W. Currie 


ERE at the Golden Gate, the 

portal to the World’s greatest 

ocean, there is a building enter- 
prise under way of greater magnitude 
than building the pyramids. A great city 
is to be rebuilt within a decade; a city of 
stone and steel; of concrete and brick; 
of wood and the richer metals, copper, 
brass and lead and zinc and tin. Why, 
the stones of the pyramids could be in- 
cluded in a small corner of the four hun- 


dred and sixty blocks of buildings that 
will rise above the waste of brick and con- 
glomerate junk that cover the city’s site. 

Take only the brick that the future 
San Francisco will absorb—6,000,000,000 
blocks of kiln-hardened clay! They 
alone would build a row of pyramids, 
ponderous and sky-piercing. Engineers 
say that this total of brick is a conserv- 
ative estimate, for San Francisco must 
restore 18,000 buildings, larger, better 











and costlier structures than those the 
flames gutted and crumbled into dust. 
Not only could you build pyramids with 
this multitude of bricks; they would 
build a wall five feet high around the 
world, pave a roadway-girdle for the 
earth, and set up one upon another, they 
would tower to the bleak mountain ranges 
of the moon, 240,000 miles away. 

Is this total of 6,000,000,000 bricks a 
: vague guess? No. It was obtained in 
this way by engineers who think in 
grooves of figures and reach splendid 
approximations with amazing accuracy: 
A four-story brick building, forty-four 
feet wide and one hundred and ten feet 
deep, was taken as a standard of 12,000 
buildings of various heights and areas; 
and 12,000 is a fair average when it is 
considered that 18,000 structures were 
destroyed. This standard building would 
consume 548,000 bricks. Simple multi- 
plication, then, accomplished a total of 
6,576,000,000. Thinking in pyramids of 
brick and world-circling walls gives the 
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imagination lofty flights, but calculating 
in prosaic figures, six and one half billion 
bricks, with each brick seven and one- 
half inches long throws out a line of 
brick, seriatim, 778,000 miles long, or 
thirty times the distance around the earth 
and several thousand miles to spare. 

Journeying through the burned region 
of the city of San Francisco wherever 
the streets and thorouchfares lead you 
past endless chains of carts rumbling 
over the pavement. For months and years 
there will be this endless, monotonous 
procession of carts and drays. The city 
will need alone of bricks 13,154,000 
loads. Imagine such a parade at any one 
time—12,456 miles long! Taking twenty 
bricks to a hodful 328,800,000 hod- 
carriers might carry them all. A single 
brick plant with a capacity of 100,000 
bricks a day could not make all these 
bricks in less than 180 years. 

But there are a billion or so bricks in 
the ruins that are useable for rebuilding, 
when cleaned or,— as recent tests at the 








CAMP OF REFUGEES IN GOLDEN GATE PARK 
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University of California have demon- 
strated—when crushed, they can be used 
in the manufacture of concrete. 

As a matter of fact there is a price- 
less mine of junk amid the debris. The 
value of all this junk, brick, metal and 
the conglomerate mass involved in the 

eneral wreckage, has been estimated at 
320,000,000. The fire was still smoking 
when junk dealers fairly swarmed to the 
Coast from every corner of the United 
States, from Europe and from Hong- 
kong, the world’s greatest junk market. 
They sped to the stricken city as fast as 
ship or train could carry them. They 
found the greatest junk mine that history 
has created out of disaster. I met many 
of these men on the train as I traveled 
westward from the East. I saw them 
later burrowing about like gophers in 
the ruins. 

“Magnificent opportunities in junk!” 
they said. Pressed for details they gave 
me some very interesting data which 
they had obtained from an inspection of 
18,000 lots. The junk men estimated 
that there were 400,000 tons of cast iron 
and steel possessing an intrinsic value as 
scrap metal. This great tonnage of base 
material included steel girders and 
beams, cast iron and steel columns, sheet 
metal, joints, spikes, rivets, window 
weights, gusset plates and all the great 
tangle of scrap that can be seen in a 
journey of many miles through the 
burned district. The cast iron, no matter 
how it was cracked or ground in the 
travail of the disaster, has a value of 
from $8 to $10 a ton. It can be re- 
forged into steel of the finest temper. 

The scrap steel in the shape of bent 
and twisted girders and buckled columns 
has only half the value of scrap iron. 
There are many thousand tons of steel, 
however, that was very little damaged, 
and this is worth much more than scrap 
iron. The total worth of the brick and 
scrap iron and steel that will be re- 
claimed from the wreckage is figured 
by men regarded as experts in this sort 
of valuation at $13,000,000. 

Then, considered in the aggregate, 
there is an enormous quantity of copper, 
brass, lead, tin and zinc to be recovered. 
The copper lost little of its value in the 
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fire. The present market price in bars 
is eighteen cents a pound. The junk 
dealers are paying fourteen cents a 
pound for the scrap copper. Smelters 
purchase it at fifteen and sixteen cents 
a pound. 

Probably the only scrap metal of any 
sort that has absolutely no value is that 
contained in bed springs. Many tons of 
them clutter the lots in the residence 
districts that were razed by the confla- 
gration. Because of their bulk and en- 
tangling character it does not pay to 
gather and haul them. Window weights 
lost less value than any other shape of 
metal. They are sold new for $21 a ton. 
The junk speculators buy them for $12 
a ton, sort them into their different sizes, 
and sell them again at their original 
price. There were 5000 tons of window 
weights in the ruins after the fire, 2000 
tons of which have been recovered. 

In striking contrast to the undamaged 
window weights are the thirty tons of 
fire-arms ruined in the Winchester Com- 
pany’s warerooms on First street, near 
Mission. Individually many of these 
weapons possessed a listed value of from 
$75 to $100. They cost the manufac- 
turers between $4000 and $5000 a ton. 
One junk dealer bought the entire thirty 
tons at the rate of $4.75 a ton. He has 
been selling them to relic merchants at a 
profit of several hundred per cent. The 
relic merchants have been turning them 
over to souvenir hunters at an even hand- 
somer profit. 

Of junk that is not junk—partly 
damaged machinery—there are many 
thousand tons. The total value of all 
these engines, boilers and machines that 
were only badly scarred by the fire runs 
well into the millions, bringing the total 
value of all the wreckage up to at least 
$20,000,000. Though $20,000,000 is a 
comfortable modern fortune it would not 
go very far in the rebuilding of a great 
city. Contractors say that the labor and 
teaming required to clear the four hun- 
dred and fifty blocks in the area of de- 
struction will cost nearly half as many 
millions. Even the task of digging the 


Panama Canal, great as the undertaking 
is, dwarfs into insignificance beside the 
work of rebuilding San Francisco when 
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we come to look at it through the light 
of engineer’s estimates. 

Structural engineers predict that more 
cement will be consumed during the re- 
construction period at the Golden Gate 
than the annual production of all the 
states in the Union a few years ago. 
For reinforced concrete buildings, foun- 
dation-work and sidewalks there will be 
absorbed in the making something like 
10,000,000 cubic yards of concrete. This 
in itself would roll into a formidable 
mountain of manufactured stone. There 
are at least three hundred miles of side- 
walk to be repaved and concrete founda- 
tions laid for five thousand buildings. 
The imagination does not need much play 
to estimate that all this artificial rock 
would pave a roadway nine feet wide 
and twelve inches deep across the conti- 
nent of North America. 

The present and expected future de- 
mand for cement during the rebuilding 
operations has already resulted in great 
strides in the further development of the 
cement industry in California. Mining 
engineers have been out prospecting for 
limerock deposits for the past three 
months and many large properties have 
been bonded. A cement plant is being 
equipped near Santa Cruz with a capac- 
ity of five thousand barrels a day. A 
plant near Napa is increasing its capacity 
from two thousand to three thousand 
barrels a day. There is almost as much 
rivalry in the hunt for and bonding of 
these limerock properties as there was in 
some of the early rushes for California 
gold. 

Very recently great deposits of excel- 
lent limerock were located in Orange 
and Riverside counties. A representa- 
tive of a syndicate which has bonded 
these properties stated to the writer a 
few days ago that they contained enough 
cement-making material to produce 330,- 
000,000 barrels of high quality Portland 
cement, or more than ten times as much 
as the annual American output. 

The plants that will be rushed up for 
the manufacture of this cement will be 
located within striking distance of tide- 
water, in the expectation of not only sup- 
plying San Francisco and the northern 
Pacific states with cement, but the 
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Panama Canal as well. Experts who 
have examined the properties say that 
a quality of cement can be produced that 
will meet all Government tests. Conse- 
quently the prediction is made that Cali- 
fornia will supply the greater portion of 
the cement for the building of the great 
canal. Though the fire caused wide- 
spread devastation and desolation it will 
undoubtedly have done much toward de- 
veloping the resources of the state in 
the manufacture of building material. 

The prospective lumber consumption ° 
in the new city is a cause for gloating 
among the timber men of the north, for 
it means a continued demand that will 
stiffen prices for many years. Archi- 
tects and structural engineers, using the 
standard building I have referred to in 
their calculations, arrived at the magnifi- 
cent total estimate of 10,000,000,000 
board feet. Yes, they estimated that 
1,893,937 miles of lumber (enough to 
build a scaffold to the stars) would go 
into the reconstruction. 

The new buildings that will cover the 
fire-leveled district will carry 360,000 
doors. This means 720,000 door-knobs, 
or forty carloads. The window glass 
manufacturers, as well as the sash and 
doér makers, will reap a rich harvest. 
With an average of about two thousand 
six hundred square feet of windows to a 
building in 15,000 buildings 39,000,000 
square feet of glass must be reckoned 
in with other grand totals. Twenty 
square miles of window glass! Almost 
enough to provide a township with a 
crystal carpet, and fully enough to glaze 
a canopy to spread over the entire city. 

Baltimore, in her rebuilding period, 
got along with 150,000 tons of steel. 
San Francisco will consume 500,000 tons 
of iron and steel in the stiffening and 
girding of the new buildings. The steel 
would make fully one billion pounds. If 
all this steel and iron were welded into 
armor of the sort worn by medieval war- 
riors there would be coats of mail, visored 
helmets, clanking greaves; in fact, the 
cap-a-pie equipment for 25,000,000 men 
—more armored warriors tha.» fought in 
Europe during the Dark or brighter ages; 
more warriors than fell in battle in all the 
wars of the world. 
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Labor will get a great reward in the 
rebuilding of San Francisco. At the pre- 
vailing wage schedule the rebuilders will 
receive about half of the total cost of 
construction. Assuming that at least 
$400,006,000 will be expended in the 
creating of the new and greater city 
engineers, architects and the experts of 
liability insurance companies compute that 
labor’s share will be $175,000,000. 
Ordinarily’ labor is thirty-three per cent 
of the construction charges. In San 
at this period the general 
average of wages for men of all crafts 
is at least thirty per cent higher than 
the rates usually considered in estimating 
the cost of building. This will give to 
San working about 
forty-three per cent of the total cost of 
reconstruction, or $175,000,000. In 
predicting that labor will receive $175,- 
000,000 no reckoning is taken of the 
cost of labor in removing the debris. 
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This expense has been estimated at $20,- 
000,000, making a grand total of $195,- 
000,000. 

At least thirty thousand men of the 
various building trades are at present 
(August 25th) employed in the rebuild- 
ing. That San Francisco will be rebuilt 
within five years is the boast of many. of 
her citizens. In such an event labor’s 
annual income would be about $40,000,- 
000. Such a sum divided among the 
thirty thousand toilers now hammering 
and hauling away at their stupendous 
task would make the yearly average wage 
more than #1300. 

Labor statistics show that the workman 
al the Golden Gate is receiving the high- 
est wages ever paid anywhere in the 
world. There is every prospect that the 
high scale will continue throughout a 
long period. Before April 18th 20,000 
trades union men were employed in San 
Francisco. Fully 10,000 additional work- 
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men have been attracted to the city dur- 
ing the past three months and they are 
still arriving in large numbers, so that at 
the end of another year probably 50,000 
men will be dividing the millions of dol- 
lars to be expended upon building opera- 
tions. 

A division of the earnings of labor 
presents many interesting features, 
though it can only be obtained by occas- 
icnally resorting to tedious mathematics. 
Eighteen thousand buildings were de- 
stroyed by fire, and I have assumed that 
at least 12,000 buildings will be built of 
brick in the devastated area. Four thou- 
sand temporary structures have been 
hammered up since the disaster at an 
average cost of $1000, aggregating $4,- 
000,000. 

Under ordinary circumstances archi- 
tects and structural engineers estimate 
that in wooden structures of the shack 
sort labor—that is carpentry—amounts 
to fifty per cent of the total cost. This 
percentage has not obtained during the 
past few months because of the increase 
in the price of lumber. Approximately 
the labor in the erection of four thousand 
wooden and galvanized iron buildings, 
provided for the temporary shelter of 
commercial enterprises, has cost from 
thirty-five to forty per cent, or about 
$1,500,000. Before temporary building 
has ceased the carpenters will undoubt- 
edly divide another million. By that time 
there will be ample demand for them in 
the permanent buildings that will grad- 
ually rise and crowd out the temporary 
wooden shacks. 

Returning to brick construction in a 
building of the type I have mentioned 
there are 548,000 bricks. Ten years ago 
one thousand bricks could be bought and 
laid for $11. Today, in San Francisco, 
it costs almost as much as that for the 
labor. A mason can lay one thousand 
bricks in seven hours, and at his present 
rate of wages he makes 87.5 cents an 
hour. This makes his labor in laying 
one thousand bricks cost $6.12. Then 
there is almost $4 for hod-carrier and 
other labor to figure in on the work, 
bringing the total up to about $10. The 
bricks themselves cost $9 a thousand. 
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If, as has been estimated, 6,576,- 
000,000 bricks go into the rebuilding 
of San Francisco, the aggregate earn- 
ings of the brick-layers employed on the 
work during the reconstruction period 
will be something like $41,836,000. 
Other labor, under ordinary conditions, 
would get out of the work of hod-carry- 
ing and preparing the mortar $23,016,- 
000, but today, with hod-lifting elevators 
and patent scaffolds for the masonry 
work this staggering total may be cut 
down about one-third. . 

Fully $40,000,000 worth of lumber will 
be used in the actual rebuilding work, 
aside from the vast quantity required for 
scaffolding, shoring and form work in 
concrete construction. Carpenters, it is 
figured, will receive fully $20,000,000 as 
their share in the renaissance of San 
Francisco. 

As a rule, plumbing is estimated at 
about ten per cent of the cost of a build- 
ing. Consequently the plumbing in a 
brick building of the sort I have used 
for a standard, presuming it to cost when 
complete $35,000, would be $3500. 
Ordinarily the labor required to instal 
the plumbing is estimated as twenty-five 
per cent of the cost of the material so 
that the plumbers would get $875 out of 
the cost of each building. ‘Then, before 
all the 12,000 buildings are finished and 
ready for occupancy, the plumbers would 
have acquired $10,500,000 in wages. 
This would be doing rather well even for 
plumbers. 

Every permanent building that will 
rise over the burned district must be 
plastered, and there would be laid on 
the walls of a four-story brick building 
forty-five feet wide by one hundred and 
ten feet deep, five thousand yards of 
plaster. In 12,000 buildings the walls 
would be covered with 60,000,000 yards. 
Common scratch brown plaster usually 
costs about twenty-five cents a yard when 
on the wooden lath. ‘The same material 
with a plaster of paris finish, using a 
metal lath on wood studding, costs more 
than twice as much. Therefore the 
average cost would be in the vicinity 
of forty cents a yard. Sixty million 
yards would cost $24,000,000, labor and 
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material, the plasterers getting at least 
ten per cent of the final cost under normal 
conditions. The labor situation, how- 
ever, is not normal and the plasterer is 
making much more than usual, bringing 
his share up to nearly twenty per cent 
of the total cost. Accepting this con- 
clusion there will be $4,800,000 as the 
plasterers’ share of the reconstruction 
millions. 

Though there are very few engineers 
and contractors who would hazard an 
attempt to make a schedule dividing the 
reward of labor between the forty or 
more trades that will be represented in 
the rebuilding the following table has 
been arranged as an approximately ac- 
curate estimate: 
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THE ESTIMATED REWARD OF LABOR IN REBUILDING 
SAN FRANCISCO: 


SSTRAOIENS i sw see nie an cwcics eine $46,000,000 
ACATSIOIINEER 5 5 5. ooo 3 05.0.0 02 99500010 20,000,000 
Hodcarriers, mortarmen and _inci- 
en MONT ok anwas cnisks aah ieats 15,000,000 
Cleaning debris.............ss000 15,000,000 
PE, oso csi cee ewes eae anes 10,500,000 
Oe AS eee ree 4,800,000 
en UE ao ee Go ry 12,000,000 
Ce, ee er ae 10,000,000 
ROPIRIOIE WDIETS woos ssascicalncense 5,000,000 
CORPERE TMMBIIENS . 0 oss ncwcresecas 5,000,000 
SEMPERRROAIINS Co sc in slat. sows a Years 4,000,000 
NWUE SIIIPTG oo oan ceas wine's _..- 2,000,000 
PRONE: (cous cesses eeu wekss eens 4,000,000 
TENE, sew ds binen dive seen snean~e e's 1,000,000 
Ee icoo.c cu acene see nse es a0 1,000,000 
Foremen and superintendents..... 15,000,000 
Other trades and crafts........... 24,700,000 
MUNN ck caeea wee see we ee $195,000,000 


MANUEL 


By Crarence Urmy 


By the alder-lined Soquel 

First I heard of Manuel, 
Learned of Manuel and heard 
What I fancied was a bird 
Singing in the chaparral— 

“No,” they said, “that’s Manuel!” 


Woodman of the world is he, 
Learned in lore of bush and tree, 
Druid of the sylvan glades 

In the dim, cool redwood shades, 
He knows where the dryads dwell— 


“That flower’s name? 


Ask Manuel!” 


Minstrel of the greenwood court, 
Poet of the simple sort, 

Brother to the bird and wind, 
Songs by Orpheus countersigned— 
I—“That troubadour sings well,” 
They—“Why, that’s just Manuel!” 


By the alder-lined Soquel 
Sing on, forest Philomel— 
I, afar in Dreamer’s Land 
Stray with Memory hand in hand— 
One faint star 
“Listen! 


* 


* 2s 


* the vesper bell 


Here comes Manuel!” 














SAN FRANCISCO AT PLAY 


By Evwin Emerson, Jr. 


Drawings by Maynard Dixon 


O MANY gloomy descriptions have 
S been published of San Francisco’s 
“desolate waste of ruins,’ and of 
the discouragement resulting from the 
fact that certain fire insurance companies 
failed to do the right thing by their San 
Franciscan policyholders that outsiders 
are coming to think that the city is in 
sackcloth as well as in ashes. Nothing 
could be farther from the truth. 

My own conviction, gained from daily 
impressions of San Francisco during its 
period of alleged abasement and dreary 
reconstruction, is that it is still the gayest 
city of the Western Hemisphere. In truth 
I think it would be easier to change the 
leopard’s spots than to shake all the 
laughter and love of fun out of merry 
hearted San Francisco. Surely no mere 
earthquake or fire is going to accomplish 
it, any more than the rumblings of 
Vesuvius can make Neapolitans forget 
their tarantella. 

We have all heard the story, now 
grown almost classic, of a well-known 
gentleman of San Francisco, who, charg- 
ing through all the smoke and flames and 
litter on the first day of terror, came upon 
a fashionable lady of his acquaintance 
trudging along the middle of the street 
in her bed-room slippers, with a window 
curtain thrown over her shoulders. He 
stopped his automobile to offer her his 
assistance, explaining at the same time 
that the auto was all he had saved out of 
the wreck, and even that had been com- 
mandeered by the soldiery. 

“T, too, have lost all,” she sighed. 

“All but your beauty,” said he, with a 
courtly bow. 

“And you all but your gallantry,” she 
retorted, smiling. 


They say that Nero fiddled on the 
ruins of Rome. They have said it so 
long that it has become one of the ac- 
cepted myths of Christendom. But let 
it be recorded as a piece of actual con- 
temporary history that during the very 
first night of the great San Francisco fire, 
when the homeless thousands fleeing from 
the flames were huddled together in the 
open parks and military reservations, 
there was fiddling and singing and light 
laughter among the refugees who had 
lost their all, even while the smoke from 
their burning homes was overspreading 
all that was left of the city like a pall. 

Can those who pushed and dragged 
their belongings down Market street, to- 
ward the ferry, on the second day of the 
disaster, ever forget the man, who, hav- 
ing grown tired of hauling a heavy trunk 
along the cable slot, sat down on it and 
curling his legs up under him, unslung 
a banjo from his back and sang: 
“There'll be a hot time in the old town 
tonight,” while the interminable pro- 
cession of fleeing people surged past him, 
as a stream swirls around a rock? 

About the same time, so they say, an- 
other merry soul, coming across an 
abandoned piano on Van Ness avenue, 
converted his suit case into a piano stool 
and entertained the multitude with 
snatches from “Carmen,” as heard but 
a few nights before at the opening-clos- 
ing performance of grand opera in San 
Francisco. So, too, the brazen voices of 
gramophones were to be heard on all sides 
during the worst of the trouble. 

Later, when the tents of the refugees, 
and the funny street kitchens, impro- 
vised from doors and shutters and pieces 
of roofing, overspread all the city, such 
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merriment became an accepted thing. 
Everywhere, during those long moon-lit 
evenings, one could hear the tinkle of 
guitars and mandolins, from among the 
tents. Or, passing by the grotesque rows 
of curbstone kitchens, one became dimly 
aware of the low murmurings of couples 
who had sought refuge in these dark 
recesses as in bowers of love. It was at 
this time that the droll signs and _ in- 
scriptions began to appear on walls and 
tent flaps, which soon became one of the 
familiar sights of reconstructing San 
Francisco. 

One of the first of these, which ap- 
peared in a conspicuous place on the top 
of some ruins on Market street, while 
the embers were still smouldering, it will 
be remembered, called itself “The San 
Francisco Spirit.” Under this caption 
was chalked the following doggerel: 


The cow is in the hammock 

The cat is in the lake, 

The baby in the garbage can, 

What difference does it make? 
There is no water, and still less soap 
We have no city, but lots of hope. 


Many took advantage for free adver- 
tising on the walls. Thus one firm, which 
likes to think itself always in the lead, 
hoisted this placard over its new tempo- 
rary quarters: 


First to shake 
First to burn 
First to take 
Another new turn. 


From the tenth story of a ruined sky- 
scraper a lawyer hung out his shingle, 
with a notice that he had “moved be- 
cause the elevators were not running.” 

This was like the broken slab that was 
to be seen for some time after the fire, 
standing up on top of a flight of marble 
steps which no longer led anywhere, 
doing duty as a directory of the tenants 
who had been “forced to move on account 
of alterations on April 18th.” 

The funniest inscriptions, because the 
most spontaneous, were those chalked on 
the curbstone kitchens or smeared on the 
white canvas of the tents. There were 


so many of these that they elude the 
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memory as do most limericks, but some 
of them made enough of a hit to be re- 
membered. Thus there was the double 
verse written on the green shutters of 
an earthquake kitchen, before one of the 
millionaire’s mansions on stylish Pacific 
avenue: 


Out in the cold world 
Out in the street, 


to which someone had added: 


But what’s the use of kicking 
When you’ve got enough to eat? 


Many of the street lunch counters in 
a spirit of fun, affected the high-sound- 
ing names of fashionable restaurants 
that had gone down in the general wreck, 
such as the Poodle Dog, Marchand’s, 
Delmonico, Zinkand’s, Tait’s or the 
Techau Tavern. Others were more origi- 
nal, posting such signs as, “Earthquake 
shakes, 5c. a glass,” or rival signs like 
“Wayside Inn,” and “Inside Out.” 

The inscription that afforded most 
amusement perhaps, was the one saying: 
“Eat, drink and be merry, for tomorrow 
we may have to go to Oakland;” but the 
one that I liked best, was written on the 
flimsy shutters of a curbstone kitchen by 
a jealous young husband. All it said 
was, “Don’t kiss the cook!” 

Considering all the flirtation and love 
making that the open-air life in the 
parks and on the curbstones gave rise 
to, it is really a wonder that there were 
not even more of those celebrated earth- 
quake weddings, of which we heard so 
much. The overworked marriage license 
clerk has deposed that the fees collected 
by him for issuing such licenses during 
April and May, 1906, far exceeded the 
totals for the same months of any pre- 
ceding years in San Francisco. 

One of these weddings, which was 
celebrated in a famous. San Francisco 
residence which had barely been saved 
from the flames: and dynamite that re- 
duced all the stylish neighborhood 
around it to: ashes, impressed me as the 
most joyous wedding I had ever attended. 
It would have been so, if only for the 
romantic surroundings and the refresh- 
ing lack of formality imposed on all the 
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Everywhere one could hear the tinkle of guitars and mandolins 


participants by the incongruous circum- 
stances of the recent earthquake and fire. 
The guests had been invited by word of 
mouth only, there being no facilities for 
issuing wedding cards or for getting 
them distributed, even if there had been 
engravers or stationery left in San Fran- 
cisco. Most of the guests, as well as the 
principals, had to come on foot, trudging 
through miles of ashes, since no carriages 
were to be had then in San Franciseo for 


love or money. Though it was a gather- 
ing of some of San Francisco’s best so- 
ciety, nobody wore new or formal clothes 
—-not even the bride—nor could any of 
the men boast of silk hats or gloves. Sev- 
eral gentlemen with a reputation for 
Beau Brummelism, had to come in outing 
rig, and even the army officers from the 
Presidio, usually so punctilious in mat- 
ters of attire, came in their field uni- 
forms, straight from the line of duty. 
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Passing the grotesque 


By way of wedding presents, many 


guests brought molten bits of jewelry or 
plate dug from the ruins of their burned 
mansions or other earthquake souvenirs. 
There could have been no other presents, 
for there were no shops left then in the 
town, and even if there had been, no one 
in San Francisco at this time, had any 
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curb-stone kitchens we heard low murmurings of lovers 


cash to spare, all banks and financial 
institutions remaining closed. Even the 
refreshments had to be brought from 
outside, and the glasses and dishes had 
to be borrowed, since the soldiers had 
looted the hostess’ wine cellars and pan- 
tries, and all the household crockery had 
been carried off likewise. All these un- 
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usual circumstances combined to turn the 
wedding into a_ highly entertaining 
impromptu affair, a welcome change 
from the customary deadly ceremony 
which Bernard Shaw has so aptly likened 
to “funerals of dead hopes.” 

There was another meeting of kindred 
spirits in San Francisco during those 
days of alleged despair which proved no 
less joyous a gathering. This was the 
last re-union in the burned city of a well- 
known coterie of San Francisco artists 
and writers in Coppa’s famous Bohemian 
resort, now but a place of memory and 
legend. When they met in the old res- 
taurant in Montgomery Block, the car- 
toon-covered walls of which were known 
to be doomed, all the artists had lost 
their studios and the scribes their type- 
writers. Incidentally they had lost all 
their unsold canvasses and rejected manu- 
scripts. It was this riddance of an 
accumulation of many years of disap- 
pointment and neglect, in part, that 
made this occasion so joyous. 

As one of them put it, hilariously: 
“Gone, gone at last my whole salon des 
refusées! All the musty manuscripts re- 
turned with so much chilling politeness, 
gone to b'azes, with no further need to 
worry where next to send the miserable 
derelicts! Gone, too, my magnificent col- 
lection of printed slips from the editors, 
announcing the unwelcome return of my 
poor vagabonds!” 

In other respects, the meeting was a 
memorable one. Outside lay the city in 
ruins and in total darkness. A squad of 
soldiers bivouacked around a camp fire 
among the ashes at the corner, where 
once a tall bank building had stood. A 
sentry with carbine in hand lounged at 
the door. Inside there were only candles 
to light up the ghostly cartoons of former 
days overspreading the walls. Even 
these candles had to be brought by the 
guests themselves. It was a scene like 
the famous “Revelry of the Dying:” 


We meet under rumbling rafters, 
While the walls around are bare, 
And amidst our peals of laughter 
It seems though the dead were there. 


The wine cellar of the old café having 
been looted during the fire, and there 
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being no water to be had nearby, the 
guests had to bring along water bottles 
and canteens from their places of refuge 
in Oakland and at the military reserva-_ 
tions. Several men appeared who were 
believed to have perished in the flames, 
clad in khaki or corduroys, unshaven and 
unkempt, yet it was a merry reunion, as 
noisy and as_ obstreperous as any 
of former days. “Dance, thumbykin, 
dance!” was followed by a mock wedding 
of two members of the party, believed 
to be constitutionaily averse to mar- 
riage, amid so much hilarity that the 
sentinel had to threaten drastic meas- 
ures. He had been posted there as an 
extra precaution by the military officer 
of the district whose permission had to 
be obtained for the privilege of meeting 
in a restaurant after nightfall during 
those troublous times. When the guests 
dispersed the soldier at the door care- 
fully counted every member of the party 
as they filed out to make sure that no one 
remained behind on this forbidden 
ground. 

“If anybody is found inside, after this, 
who don’t belong to your party,” he an- 
nounced as a parting shot, “God help 
him!” 

For once the Bohemians of San Fran- 
cisco found themselves reduced to the 
abstemious habits of their favorite proto- 
types, Henri Murger’s “Buveurs de 
VEau.” That an artists’ supper with no 
other beverage than water could prove 
so jolly a celebration in San Francisco 
in itself gives the lie to the prevalent 
notion that Bohemianism means de- 
generacy or that San Francisco’s reputa- 
tion for gaiety was founded on little else 
but wickedness and debauchery. As one 
of San Francisco’s bards has sung: 


If, as some say, God spanked the town 
For being over frisky— 

Why did He burn the churches down 
And save Hotaling’s whisky? 


The fact is that throughout the dry 
period of two and a half months, follow- 
ing the earthquake, when all sale of liquor 
was forbidden in San Francisco, the town 
was as gay as ever and the police had 
nothing to do. I remember, one night, 
when I was taken all over San Francisco 
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In a spirit of fun they affected the high-sounding names of fashionable hotels 


on an automobile tour of observation by 
a party of friends who had nothing 
better to do than to find out what was 
“doing in the old town,” we encountered 
the same gay merry-makers at the Casino, 
the new Tait’s, new Techau Tavern and 
other reviving resorts, listening to the 
same old strains of music, as if all the 
joys of life were as plentiful and easily 
to be had on all sides as before the dis- 
aster. 

It has been generally remarked, in- 
deed, that almost the first well-known 
institutions to revive from the seemingly 
crushing blow that befell the city were 
the fashionable restaurants and pleasure 
resorts. Barely two months after the fire 
a big public banquet could be held in the 
midst of the remnants of the Palace 
Hotel. “Admirable bravado,” exclaimed 
the Eastern press. 


On Fillmore street, in little dinky 
quarters, on Van Ness avenue among 
former private residences and elsewhere 
in the unharmed districts of the city, 
such restaurants as Delmonico’s, Tait’s, 
Techau’s and the Poodle Dog reap- 
peared. Meanwhile in the Latin quar- 
ter the old Bohemian haunts such as 
Matias’s Mexican fonda, or the Buon 
Gusto, Fior d’ Italia, and others of their 
ilk sprang to life again in little wooden 
shacks arising from the ruins of their 
former establishments. It was like the 
clusters of wild lilies and nasturtium 
that here and there have sprung from the 
ruins of former gardens in San Fran- 
cisco, flecking the dismal ashes with 
gleams of color and fragrance. 

At the same time that the restaurants 
were reopening, the various clubs of San 
Francisco were getting together in new 




















Singing “Dance, thumbykin, dance!’ while the sentry lounged at the door 


quarters. Of all the city’s clubs only twe the clubs were made welcome at the 

the Cosmos and the Officers’ Club at suburban country clubs or at such well- 
the Presidio—had not lost their club- known clubs in Oakland and Berkeley 
houses. For a while the members of all as the Athenian, the Nile, and the Faculty 
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Club of the University of California. But 
this period of visiting did not last long. 
Soon certain fortunate club members 
whose private residences had been saved 
out of the holocaust opened their houses 
as a temporary refuge to their comrades. 
These hospitable homes formed a nucleus 
for the scattered clubs, while new quar- 
ters, occasionally better than before, 
were being provided. Within an in- 
credibly short period the club life of San 
Francisco was back on its former lively 
basis. 

Characteristic of San Francisco, as 
always, was the experience of the Bo- 
hemian Club. While the fire was but 
a few blocks away the old habitués still 
lounged in the cozy bay-window overhang- 
ing the corner of Post street and Grant 
avenue. When the rush for safety began 
there was no time to save certain 
priceless canvasses that hung in the club 
gallery and few besides the old cartoons 
and portraits that enlivened the staircase 
and bar were rescued. That member of 
the art committee who saved those pre- 
cious cartoons knew what he was doing; 
he knew that the old members cared more 
for these grotesqueries than for any num- 
ber of old masters. So he did not even 
make an attempt to save some of the best 
products of his own brush which hung 
in the upper rooms. Now the new quar- 
ters of the Bohemian Club, overlooking 
a refugee camp on Lafayette Square, have 
been rendered more homelike to the old 
members by the presence of the ac- 
customed cartoons displayed in position 
analogous to those of old. As one of 
the members of the club has expressed it: 
“Those cartoons meant something to us; 
but as for old masters the world is full 
of them.” 

Thus the club, while it lost some of its 
priceless treasures, lost none of its mem- 
bership as a result of the disaster which 
drove several hundred thousand inhabi- 
tants of San Francisco out of the town. 
When the Bohemian Club, a few months 
later, held its annual midsummer outing 
in the redwood forest, the attendance 
was as numerous as ever and the jinks 
were as lively and debonair as if nothing 
had happened in the big city by the 
Golden Gate. 
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Even as the amateur theatricals of the 
Bohemian Club lacked not for players 
or for audience, so with the regular 
theatrical companies of San Francisco, 
the playhouses of which were destroyed 
by the earthquake or fire. 

The first move, of course, was to shift 
to the nearest available playhouses in 
Oakland and out to the Chutes near 
Golden Gate Park. There the popular 
Orpheum promptly established itself, 
playing to crowded houses of refugees 
larger even than its former audiences in 
the O’Farrell street playhouse. 

It was the same across the bay. A 
San Francisco manager who had trans- 
planted his stock company to Idora Park 
and to Ye Liberty Playhouse in Oakland 
told me that so many people were anxious 
to seek mental relief from the distressing 
situation in San Francisco that his play 
houses were crowded to capacity from 
one week’s end to the other, and that it 
was necessary to order seats for Satur- 
days or Sundays a fortnight ahead. 

“The taste for playgoing has become 
such a rage,” he said, “that we can put 
on any old play, even the oldest chest- 


‘nuts, and still there is standing room 


only.” 

The first new playhouse in San Fran- 
cisco to arise over its former ruins was 
the Central Theater, the old home of 
melodrama and sentimental plays. Here 
the old stock company had to appear 
under the shelter of a big circus tent, 
like the tent theaters in which Sara Bern- 
hardt had to play in Texas and else- 
where last season when the Theater Trust 
denied her admission to its playhouses. 
But as was the case with the divine Sara 
the audiences of the Central Theater 
did not seem to care whether their favor- 
ite plays were presented under a roof or 
under canvas. The play was the thing, 
not the accommodations; so the great 
tent has been crowded night after night 
ever since it opened. 

It is truly a weird sight, after the 
play is over, to see the throng of play- 
goers come pushing through the bril- 
liantly lighted entrance to the tent 
theater,—out into the waste of debris and 
ashes where there was once the great 
thoroughfare of Market street. They 
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To sce the pleasure-loving people of San Francisco at their best, one should 


stroll along the new Van Ness avenue 


patter along in couples, chatting merrily 
on their way to further places of amuse- 
ment, taking little or no heed of the im- 
pressive ruins of the City Hall that stare 
them in the face. 

By the time Madame Bernhardt her- 
self came to the Pacific Coast, a few 
weeks after the earthquake, there were 
no more large tents to be had in San 
Francisco, so she was driven to securing 
a playhouse. The only one coming up 
to her unrivaled drawing power was 


the vast open air arena of the Greek 
Theater in Berkeley. There I saw her 
play “Phédre” to an audience of fully 
six thousand persons, an overwhelming 
majority of whom were women in gay 
summer dresses, full of flutter and enthu- 
siasm. Yet, as Madame Bernhardt re- 
marked to me in wonder, most of these 
people had only just lost their homes 
and all their belongings, so that they 
could scarcely be expected to enjoy a 


play. 
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Yet they did. In the pleasure of the 
moment they forgot all their misfortunes. 
Anyone who saw that impressive scene 
could never doubt the spirit of San Fran- 
cisco. 

To have this conviction borne in upon 
one, however, there is no need of so 
elaborate a pageant. To see the pleasure 
loving people of San Francisco at their 
best all that is necessary is to take a 
stroll along the new Van Ness avenue. 

This street, which was formerly an 
avenue set aside for the homes of wealth 
and fashion, as every San Franciscan 
knows, now marks the boundary where 
the greatest fire of history was at last 
brought to a stop. On one side of it, 
eastward, lie the ruins of the old city, 
stretching over miles and miles of ashes, 
while westward rises the Western Addi- 
tion of unharmed residences. 

No need to compare the new Van Ness 
with Fifth avenue in New York or Picca- 
dilly—there is no comparison, for its own 
true gaiety needs none. 

As the strong afternoon sun sends long 
blue shadows slanting across the avenue, 
and flashes on the new gay dresses of 
the women as they swish in and out of 
the shops, or gleams upon the motor cars 
that dart up and down its broad, smooth 
pavements, the rush and go of its life 
make one think of a Midway Plaisance, 

a country fair,—or a booming mining 
town of modern Nevada. The low red- 
wood shops, none over two stories high, 
hold their freshly painted new fronts to 
the light, the awnings are new and clean, 
while flags and variegated banners, bear- 
ing well-known merchants’ names flutter 
from every front and gable. Here and 
there, where some grim ruin looms 
gauntly between them, the contrast is 
made vivid to the point of unreality and 
illusion. 

Some of the more enterprising com- 


mercial establishments have encroached 
upon stately deserted mansions left 
standing on the avenue with their 


scorched fronts toward the desolate east, 
where the ashes lie. Burrowing into their 


pretentious seclusion they are ousting 
them bodily. 
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The bulky old Hobart mansion, for 
instance, is occupied by a great dry-goods 
firm, whose trade sign grotesquely over- 
shadows the gothic portal. Up and down 
its broad steps move the line of shoppers, 
among them those who now come to shop 
where once they went to call. 

Other concerns have crowded in upon 
what was once quiet lawn and garden. 
Here the fashionable furrier, the milliner, 
haberdasher, art-dealer, confectioner and 
florist are all offering their pretty wares. 
Look into these places and you will see 
as vivacious and bright a flutter of femi- 
ninity as ever at Maskey’s, or at the 
Peacock or the Golden Pheasant in the 
old days. Everything is new of the 
newest brand,—the shops, the merchan- 
dize in them, the salesmen, even the 
customers look new,—for there are no 
shopworn goods or old stock left for 
the merchant to “work off,’—they were 
disposed of without his consent. 

They say that the fashions in San 
Francisco are at last abreast of Paris, 
and London, through that grim “act of 
Providence.” As a friend carefully ex- 
plained to me: 

“You men can’t understand what it 
means not to have to match this year’s 
hat with last year’s shoes!” Truly, a 
vital point, not as easily grasped by a 
man’s mind, as appreciated by his eye. 

As the bright throng of women flash 
in and out of the shops, men hail one 
another with the hearty interest of those 
who have plans in common, and the one 
in the sleek top hat greets his peer in 
dusty corduroys with the cordial grip 
of a camp-mate. 

All combines in one composite im- 
pression,—hurry and hopefulness, gay- 
ety, silken petticoats and starched gowns, 
corduroys, tramping boots, sombreros, 
temporary wooden buildings, the flutter 
of many flags, rush of automobiles, clat- 
ter of lumber, banging of hammers and 
the rumble of drays,—the very sunlit 
air seems to breathe renaissance. 

This is the spirit at the Golden Gate, 
the old spirit that still lives—and this is 
why it is fun to live in the new San 
Francisco. 
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Drawings by Edward Borein; 


HE breeze crept inland — softly 
drawing lines over the contented 
surface of the Santa Rosalia bay 

with all the rippling nonchalance of a 
playful school of seafish, now and again 
unexpectedly cutting deeper and twisting 
and raveling the brilliant threads into 
frothy caps of white; with a long raking 
swish it mischievously snapped a dash of 
spray over the rounded arms of a merry 
crew of supple girls, then raced away, 
vecring aside from a dingy merchantman 
and turning citywards; there it sent a 
feather circling above the tree tops and 
gleefully darted through an open window, 
irresponsibly fluttering the papers on the 
desks. 

“Hang it,” I muttered, putting down 
my pen with humorous discontent, “I 
suppose that’s an invitation from all out- 
It’s a bother for a man to write 
outside of his office; and the click of 
billiard balls, the clink of glasses, the 
even laughter of friendly fellows: all 
proper music in a club, are not conducive 
to safe letter writing. 


” 


doors.” 


By Arrvuvr Norru 


This is the first of a series of well-pictured 
articles concerning that little known but attractive 
the Lower California peninsula and north- 
Through this land of missions, two 
centuries old, of gold and silver mines of fabulous 
riches, of pearls and Indians and won- 
drous climate, Mr. North has gone on 
mule-back, with camera and note book, 
enduring much hardship in order to 


article treats of the alluring country 
Cluaymas 1 
the route of a railroad that promises to 
develop a wonderland for tourists. 


photographs by the author, and by H.C. 
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accompanying 


and Guadalajara, 


Tibbitts. 


“Come, come! Stop it!” 
At once I cast a silent, unburrying 
glance of inquiry at him who thus im- 


peratively addressed me, noting his 
kindly expression, great round  eye- 
glasses—and_ soothing rotundity. The 


breeze came again curling under my only 
postage stamp, and he of the great round 
eyeglasses nodded approvingly from his 
frame in the hall curtains before me, his 
serious blue eves twinkling merrily. 

“Come,” he repeated, “refreshment, 
and then a sail.” 

The Cuyamaca Club, San Diego air 
and San Diego harbor; just experience 
them some soft December day; why, un- 
der the same circumstances, a cog would 
have deserted its cogging post and fol- 
lowed—just as I did. 

Two other men joined us as we seated 
ourselves at a table by the open win- 
dow. My friend at once included them in 
our conversation. “‘I was saying to our 
guest that this is no time for him to be 
writing; on the eve of an outing one 
should never write any last letters.” 
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A STREET IN TEPIC SHOWING THE BALCONIES WHERE THE SENORITAS ENJOY THEMSELVES IN THE EVENING 


WHILE THEIR ENAMORITOS WATCH THEM 


He looked critically at the bottle between 
us, and removing his glasses examined 
into their seeming dimness. “‘A man con- 
cludes his necessary letters before leaving 
his office,” he added, convincingly, “‘it’s 
always these club-written letters that bob 
up later on and play the deuce with a 
fellow.” 

“Most cautious counsellor,’ I re- 
marked laughingly, yet, perhaps sub- 
consciously, I crumpled my half-written 
letter. 

“No, misanthrope,’ explained Mce- 
Vickar, one of the later two. “Very 
proper instructions, however; assuredly, 
it is the duty of a right-minded bachelor, 
while journeying, to think of what is 
before him, and not of that left behind.” 

“Why, because the one—those, I mean, 
left behind will——” 

McVickar did not allow me to finish my 
sentence. By the way, his face must be 


very indefinite, now I only recall that his 
lips were thin and his teeth very white; 
but that’s all immaterial, I suppose. 


FROM ACROSS THE STREET 

“If you are going to Mexico,” he ex- 
plained, “you will visit Guadalajara, and 
in Guadalajara there is no ‘one’; all of 
the women are attractive—there,” he con- 
cluded, suddenly. 

“But I’m not dreaming of women— 
and I’m not planning to visit Guadala- 
jara,” I replied. 

And this was but the beginning, else 
I would not insert it here. 





It was a hot day; Timeteo, my guide, 
knew El Camino Real, but the Calama- 
juet placers are a league or so some- 
where to the east—and stray burros had 
made a dozen confusing trails; therefore, 
I left the Mexs with my outfit while I 
explored toward the east. 

Coming down through a gap in the 
mountains I found the placers—only they 
were drifts; there was Sefior Dick's 
house, with its great stone walls and 
palm-thatched roof, off to the right stood 
a mining engineer’s tent and over near 
the arroyo a shack made of ochotilla 
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stakes and thatch, and in this shack the 
Mexican women and their Indian help- 
ers were serving a hearty lunch to the 
men. 

It’s a bad thing to disturb hungry peo- 
ple at table, but I needed some informa- 
tion. Anyway, a man won't travel far 
along El Camino without sometimes risk- 
ing things. 

The Mexican, who responded to my 
“Buenos dias,” knew even less English 
than I did Spanish, which promised 
badly. The situation was becoming more 
and more mournful, for the disturbed 
Sefior was growing grouchy, when, 
through the chinks between the ochotillas, 
I saw a blonde young chap, seated on a 
long bench by the table within, doing 
native justice to the Sefiora’s frijoles; 
not that he seemed a Mexican, for he was 
extremely fair, with close-cropped red 
beard, gold-rimmed glasses and a cor- 
duroy suit; a bat would have recognized 


in him one of the big horn hunters that 
come over every now and then from the 
British Isles. His English relieved the 
situation at once. 

Later I called him the Laird, and we 
put in a jolly good fortnight together, on 
El Camino Real. The Baja California 
cacti had been working into his blood, 
which wasn’t in proper shape, anyway, 
thanks to a polo shoulder and African 
fever picked up over in the Boer war; 
but he took the hardships of travel 
mighty gamely, and one evening we 
talked over the alluring details of 4 
future hunt together. 

“There’s a jolly good bit of country 
down south of Mazatlan,” he remarked 
across the campfire. 

“Lake Chapala way?’’I inquired, snip- 
ping a green and yellow spider off my 
knee. 

“Somewhat. Just off the Guadalajara 
road.” 
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“Ah! That’s where there are so many 
charming women,” I answered, smiling 
indulgently. 

“Women! 
trail them in. 
they’re always in the way.” 


Don’t, for Heaven’s sake, 
Plague take ‘em, anyway, 
He shoved 


a piece of maguay fiber into the coals 
and lighted a cigarette in the blaze. 
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THE GOVERNOR’S PALACE IN GUADA 
LAJARA IS ONE OF THE FINEST 
GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS IN 
MEXICO 


“Hang it, man, it’s the 
lions over there that we 
want, not the Sefioritas.” 


“Chuck it; chuck it; 
chuck it,” methodically 
repeated the engine. 

“Get along; get along; 
et along,” the insistent 

b] 
screw responded. 
“Oh, let up; let up; 
Syestey 
let up,” cried each new 
wave in sudden vexation. 


Along sped the little 


“Carmen,” her bow up 
Gulf toward Guaymas. 
Overhead the constella- 


tions were blocked out 

with tropical precision; a 
moon shone over the water and glinted 
whenever some restive shark ripped open 
the smooth surface. Back of me and 


slice of a 


within the dinky cabin, two jovial young 
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chaps, one from the City of Mexico, 
decidedly metropolitan, the other from 
Guaymas, were enjoying themselves, care- 
less of the beauty of the night; thorough 
commercial travelers, both of them. 

“Bueno,” suddenly interjected the 
youngster from the upper berth, drop- 
ping his novel; his companion, lounging 
shoeless in the berth 
beneath, ceased his end- 
less task of seeding a 
Guaymas orange and 
called forth, 

“Si?” 

“Chuck it; chuck it; 
chuck it,” insisted the 


engine. 
“Get along; get 
along; get along,” re- 


sponded the screw. 
“Oh, let up; let up; 
let up,” moaned _ the 
waves. 
“Esta bueno,” agreed 
the commercial traveler 
in the lower berth, re- 





THE DELGADO THEATER IN GUADALAJARA IS CONSIDERED THE MOST BEAUTIFUL 
PLAY-HOUSE IN AMERICA 


sponding to some question I had missed. 

They began with a low pitch, but in the 
chorus their voices, good ones, too, rose un- 
expectedly. “Guadalajara, Guad-a-la- 
jara,” they sang. 











ON 


The weather-beaten old German cap- 
tain swung over my way. 

“Dose poys, dose poys,” he radiated, 
smiling, “der second city in der Republic, 
yet es ist only of her schén muchacha of 
which they can think.” 

“Guad-a-la-jara, Guad-a-la-jar-a.” 


Guaymas had no camera films, at least 
none for my panorama, so, shades of 
all good burros, I boarded an express 
train and rushed northward. After 
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there was one great bridge of stone.” 

“Anything growing there?” asked his 
companion shortly. 

“Yes, and maturing; just acres of 
maguey, of course, and cotton, fruit, gar- 
banzos, corn, sugar cane; all that sort 
of stuff. Some decent trees, too, sizable, 
you know; cottonwood, banana, papullos 
—but I can’t recall all the names. Water 
enough down there too; enough to bathe 
in and irrigate with; the Rosario, over 
Sinaloa way, is a smashing big river.” 
At this I grew a bit 








IN THE TERRITORY OF TEPIC, 
THE STRONGHOLD OF THE 
BANDITS OF MEXICO 


three months on mules 
and burros a Pullman’s 
rather an event—though 
the mirrors do throw it 
into one rather hard; 
worn sombrero, frayed 
clothes, bronzed face 
and all that; and it was 
delightful to hear old 
Uncle Sam’s language 



















skeptical, for baths are 
not frequent in this 
country. 

“Immense holdings of 
land, there,’ continued 
the speaker. “Some of 
the haciendas are able 
to turn out seventeen 
thousand tons of sugar 
ina year. Fine Indians 
along the way, Coras: 
big, peaceful chaps.” 

I became more inter- 











spoken on all sides; for 
Americans are forever 
passing between Nogales 
and Guaymas. The talk 
was mainly of mines, mines, concessions, 
concessions, with just a touch of the Yaqui 
troubles for seasoning. Finally the occu- 
pants of the section adjoining mine swung 
off onto a new subject, and I, shame to 
my manners, listened with all keenness. 

“Saw some great old Missions on the 
way down,” it was a young fellow who 
was speaking, “and roads, say, regular 
ancient war roads, Aztec, I believe; and 
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ested, for once upon a time the Coras 
inhabited much of the peninsula. The 
other listener was more practical. ‘Now, 
look here Bryce, if there are any Yaquis 
in this country of yours, why, I say, 
change the subject.” 

“Not a shooting, burning Yaq_ to 
disturb us, and we passed through lower 
Sonora, Tepic and Jalisco. Did you know 
that Tacquila, where the original mescal 
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of that name was first made, is in 
Jalisco?” 

“Forgotten the fact, if I ever knew 
it. How did the liquor taste in its orig- 
inal home?” 

“Muy bueno. Great; the whole coun- 
try was great, particularly the haciendas, 
old roads and large buildings; and then 
those gold mines—” and he, too, galloped 
off on mines, mines, mines. 

Early next morning we were at No- 
gales in the—very courteous, I must ad- 
mit—hands of the Mexican custom offi- 
cials. My saddle-bags and the young 
traveler's suitcase were rubbing up 
against each other in the examination, 
and I took the opportunity to address 
him. 

“Please tell me,’ I asked, “is a haci- 
enda a ranch, or the ranch house; and 
further, just where have you been trav- 
eling?” 

“Oh,” he answered, with a laugh, “did 
I disturb the entire car with my ever- 
lasting yarning. A hacienda is the 
whole shooting-match, ranch and ranch 








house, plantation, you know. I was on 
the road to Guadlajara.” 

“T might have known it,” I exclaimed, 
to his evident mystification. 


Supplied with films (and a few extra 
cartridges, for I’d heard of some burro 
deer ranging up country from Magda- 
lena bay), I was back in Guaymas. The 
American “Curacoa”” was not yet due, 
and the “Carmen” and the “Korrigan” 
and the other boats that crossed the Gulf 
lost their schedules years ago. Three 
months earlier I’d been mightily worried, 
for my outfit was awaiting me in the 
mountains back of Santa Rosalia, but 
three months in this land teaches one to 
wait philosophically the turn of events, 
for there’s no hurriedly putting through 
plans and jamming things in this land of 
mafiana. 

After all, there are worse places than 
Guaymas in which to loaf for a few days. 
One can visit the old roads and fortifica- 
tions of the davs of the French occupa- 
tion and ponder over Maximilian’s fate; 
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there’s always the beautiful harbor and 
the interesting Mexican shoremen and 
sailors; Guaymas, itself, is ancient, but 
the Peninsula has spoiled, for me, Ameri- 
canized Mexican towns; and yet, though 
the American influence detracts from the 
Mexican individual, in Mexican surround- 
ings, the American seems to acquire the 
courteous hospitality of the Mexicans. 

Certainly the Americans made my 
stay in Guaymas very agreeable; after 
four hundred leagues of mountains and 
deserts with Indians and ruins for as- 
sociates, with “dry” camps beyond reck- 
oning, where the precious water is for 
drinking and sand for scrubbing the tin 
dishes—if they are scrubbed at all, one 
gingerly approaches a dining-room and 
thinks how well the napkins would make 
up into cleaning rags for the 30-30; also, 
he appreciates the courtesies of his own 
kind of people. Shades of the wilder- 
ness, now that I think upon it all, surely 
I merely dreamed that I sat by a center- 
table in an Anglo-Saxon home at Guay- 
mas, with a pretty young American giri 
beside me, explaining the scenes in a vol- 
ume of photographs which made my poor 
little snaps seem woefully diminutive. 

“And now, sir, do you have any such 
missions as that on your wonderful pen- 
insula?” she asked, smoothing out the 
page before me. 
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“That’s very magnificent and beauti- 
ful,” I answered, grudgingly, “but my 
missions don’t have any such modern 
Mexican eagles carved on them,” I con- 
cluded, critically. 

“Modern—and Mexican,” she brought 
out the words with a little sarcastic shrug 
of her graceful shoulders while a slender 
finger just rested on the pictured wall of 
the great temple, “that eagle, I would 
have you know, sir, is an Aztec eagle, 
and he screamed long before the Mexi- 
can or American eagle entered govern- 
mental service. Why, Aztec workmen, 
just centuries ago, did that carving. And 
see that scroll work, all that beautiful 
carving; the Aztecs did that, too.” 

I apologized and drew my shell all 
around me and crawled underneath for 
fully a minute, while she turned the 
pages to a most wondrous picture, a sec- 
ond Angelus, could a Millais but add the 
colors. Heavy clouds hung above the 
setting sun, the earth was a wide plain, 
broken by two furrows along which a 
yoked span of burly oxen dragged a 
primitive plow, guided by a tall Indian, 
goad in hand, breech-cloth and peaked 
straw sombrero his sole departure from 
the primeval, his supple figure virile with 
power." 

“That is in the territory of Tepic,” she 
explained. 
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Varied scenes passed rapidly before 
me until my young countrywoman paused, 
the picture of a grand old residence 
before us. 

“An hacienda scene,” 
“T love the haciendas.”’ 

“And will you please tell me of them?” 
I ventured. 

“Oh, they are wonderful. There is 
one of them that a man must travel a 
full twenty leagues to cross; the rule of 
the Sefior is feudal in extent; the families 
are highly educated, and, unless the sons 
enter politics which may call them to 
the City of Mexico, they frequently re- 
side a great part of their lives in either 
Madrid or Paris, and they gather in their 
homes on the haciendas the most beauti- 
ful furnishings from Paris and the world 
over.” 

“But the general world only half real- 
izes this.” 

“Certainly,” she replied quickly, ‘for 
the general world only half knows Mex- 
ico.” 

“Just see these buildings,’ she con- 
tinued, triumphantly; and turning the 
successive pages, she showed pictures of 
cities with shaded streets, wondrous 
plazas, arched and porticoed buildings 
and warlike statues. 

“Stop, stop,” I implored, finally, ‘and 
tell me: Where does one see all these 
theaters, aqueducts, hospitals, streets—” 

“On the road to Guadalajara,” she an- 
swered, gravely. 

I might have known it was coming; 
only I didn’t. 


she exclaimed, 


In San Diego, Guadalajara was merely 
a name without significance to me, but 
here the very palms whisper “on the 
road to Guadalajara,” and I under- 
stand the cacti make a point of it; I’ve 
capitulated, in self-defense, or, perhaps, 
because I find that in ancient days when 
the missions flourished and Spanish arms 
held sway, governmental and public cor- 
respondence from the City of Mexico 
was brought, monthly, from that city via 
Guadalajara, to Guaymas, thence by boat 
to Loreto, from whence couriers carried 
it, northward, to the peninsula missions, 
San Diego, Monterey, and even to the 
missions at San Francisco and Sonoma; 





as late as 1846, the couriers traveled 
from the city of Mexico to Mazatlan and 
thence their messages were sent to Loreto 
for transmission to the northern posts. 
tecently, the Mexican government in- 
stalled a wireless telegraphic station here 
(at Santa Rosalia), connecting with 
Guaymas, which, in turn, is connected 
with Guadalajara and the City of Mexico 
by telegraph line; briefly, therefore, the 
“Road to Guadalajara” means to the 
peninsula (and the Gulf, also) its con- 
nection with the capital of the Mexican 
Republic. 

Maps in this country are usually ob- 
jects deserving of the traveler’s strongest 
language, but I have before me a blue 
print made by an American engineer, 
which accurately outlines the course of 
the road; and beside me sits a Mexican 
traveler, so I may as well collate his in- 
formation. 

From Guaymas, which is not only a 
Gulf port, with a fine harbor, but a 
railway terminus, connecting through No- 
gales, with the Pacific Slope and the 
Eastern States; the road runs southward 
to the city of Alamos, one hundred and 
twenty-five miles distant, crossing the 
Yaqui and the Mayo rivers on its way. 
Alamos has a population of about. six 
thousand; the intervening towns are 
either small military posts or villages 
which have grown up in the agricultural 
and mining regions, for the gold and 
silver and copper mines along the way 
have records of tremendous outputs, ag- 
gregating hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars, and the agricultural possibilities are 
even greater. 

The occupied lands lie in ranch tracts 
of a few thousand acres, or in haciendas 
of tens of thousands of acres; peons are 
employed in numbers ranging from 
twenty-five to a thousand to care for the 
irrigation systems, flour mills, the crops 
and live stock. In a single portion of the 
district three hundred thousand acres of 
arable land are subject to irrigation, and 
there is plenty of water. Where the 
ferry crosses the Yaqui at Chimeampaco 
the river is one hundred and fifty yards 
in width and six feet deep; and the 
Mayo is also a large stream. Where the 


land is untouched it is covered by dense 























OVER THE STEEP TRAIL OF QUEBRADA DE TOPIA 
. This is a familiar sight today on the mountain highways of Mexico and will be until the railways cover 
this region. _In this drawing the artist shows well the manner of “packing” a steel cable for use in some gold 
mine of the interior. 
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forests of mesquite, in the great clear- 
ings corn, wheat, sugar, cotton, beans, 
tobacco and garbanzos are grown. The 
garbanzo is a Spanish pea, largely ex- 
ported to Spain and Cuba; it is a won- 
derful money-maker, the cost of its pro- 
duction being but two and a half pesos 
per fanega and its selling price on the 
coast thirty miles distant being ten pesos 
per fenago; moreover, its maturity is 
early, permitting the growing of some 
other crop during the balance of the 
year. 

Between the Mayo and the Yaqui there 
are fifty thousand head of cattle and 
room and feed for three times that 
number. 

And throughout this country, as in the 
greater portion of Mexico, the maguey 
plant grows rankly, and while its reduc- 
tion to pulque and mescal is quite com- 
mon, its wonderful fiber possibilities are 
given slight attention. 

That most interesting town, Batopilas, 
of ancient trails and historic silver mines, 
is near Alamos. 

The city of Fuerte lies seventy-five 
miles southeast of Alamos and over the 
border line in Sinaloa; it has a popula- 
tion of three thousand inhabitants, and 
its buildings are either of brick or stone 
—for quarrying stone is plentiful along 
the road to Guadalajara. Sugar is the 
principal product of the district about 
Fuerte, and from the sugar milling an 
immense amount of alcohol is also pro- 
duced. Down against the coast there are 
great salt marshes, and along the Fuerte 
river are hundreds of thousands of acres 
of arable land untouched, but suscepti- 
ble of irrigation by canals or pumping 
plants from the river. 


Southwest of Fuerte lies the city of ' 


Sinaloa, on a small river of the same 
name; Sinaloa has a population of seven 
thousand inhabitants, and is the center 
of a district given over to cattle raising, 
mines and the production of sugar. 
Along the map, south forty-five miles 
from Sinaloa, lies the town of Mocorita, 
near which seeds of the hennequin plant, 
brought in from Yucatan, have been suc- 
cessfully planted. From the hennequin 
more fiber can be made, and even of a 
better quality than from the maguey. 
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To an American, Pericos, a town thir- 
ty-six miles southwest of Macorita, is 
worthy of note because of the blooded 
stock there raised, and the cheery gar- 
dens of pinks, geraniums, roses and lilies. 

Still further south lies the city of Cu- 
lican, now the headquarters of an im- 
mense Los Angeles land company; fully 
a quarter of the great region in its neigh- 
borhood is covered with forests, the pine 
and the oak being included in their 
midst. 

The El Dorado hacienda is situated a 
day’s journey south of Culican; its broad 
acres extend for miles and give occupa- 
tion to over two thousand people. Streams 
of water from the San Lorenzo river 
irrigate the lands and immense crops of 
sugar cane are annually handled in a 
large sugar mill, a mill, by the way, 
which was brought around the Horn 
from Florida. The Sefiors Redo, the 
proprietors of this hacienda, are men of 
liberal education and great refinement of 
manner; a medical expert and a German 
chemist assist them in their supervising 
labors. The beautiful home of the Se- 
fiors, with its joists and rafters of ebony, 
bespeaks the character of the forests 
which they have conquered. 

The country between this hacienda and 
Mazatlan is watered by the Elota, the 
Piaxtla and the Quelita rivers, the first 
two of which have their source well up 
on the western slope of the Sierra Mad- 
ras, in the region of the mining dis- 
tricts of Guadalupe de los Reyes and of 
Dimas, in the latter of which lies the 
well-knewn Candelaria mine. From the 
Quelita river southward great forests of 
ebony mahogany, lignum vite and Brazil 
nuts line the way. 

Mazatlan is a Mexican shipping port 
of twenty thousand inhabitants. It 
boasts of two harbors. The foreign pow- 
ers here maintain large consular forces, 
for Mazatlan is a port for numerous 
steamer lines. There are many prosper- 
ous banks, stores and factories, the larger 
commercial houses being mainly in Ger- 
man, English, French and Spanish hands. 

Rosario, a city of seven thousand in- 
habitants, lies southeast of Mazatlan; 
over one hundred thousand acres of fine 
forest land are adjacent to it. Still 
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further south and near Acoponeta and the 
river of that name, there is a great hunt- 
ing country, in which the sportsman may 
find lions, tigers, wild cats, deer and 
many varieties of game fowl, including a 
pheasant about the size of a turkey. 

The road continues southward, cross- 
ing the Santiago River, passing through 
a city of the same name, and ascending 
into the higher plateau region, until at 
the city of Tepic, in the territory of 
Tepic (Mexico has but two territories; 
Baja California and Tepic), it reaches 
an altitude of nearly four thousand feet. 
Tepic claims an annual rainfall of fifty 
inches and a population of sixteen thou- 
sand souls. A few Germans are the 
only foreigners in the city; still more 
strange, there are but two classes among 
the Mexicans, the ruling class and the 
peons; the middle class is lacking, Of 
the foreigners in Mexico, by the way, 
the Germans generally seek the business 
marts, leaving the mines to the more ad- 


venturous English and Americans. With 
cotton mills, sugar mills and cigar and 
cigarette factories, Tepic is as prosper- 
ous a citv as it is picturesque. 

The road to Guadalajara from Tepic 
is a paved highway with stone curbing 
and stone bridges; it is one of three roads 
built by the Mexican government from 
the capital of the republic to the sea on 
either coast. Over it heavy field guns 
and artillery rumbled in the days of 
the French occupation; now peaceful 
pack trains and heavily loaded wagons 
take their way; and it had a history 
long before it was paved. Tecquila, 
known to all bon-vivants of Mexico, lies 
along the way; a single one of its many 
manufacturers of mescal turns out weekly 
16,000 gallons of that beverage, besides 
a monthly output of 1,500 bales, 300 
pounds to the bale, of fiber. There are 
many haciendas near Tecquila, but most 
of them are looked after by managers, 
the owners being abroad. 
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FERRYBOATS ON THE SANTIAGO RIVER, SANTIAGO, IN THE TERRITORY OF TEPIC, MEXICO 


Guadalajara, lying southeast of Tec- 
quila and five thousand feet above the 
sea level, enjoys a climate half tropical, 
half temperate, while its annual rainfall 
of over thirty inches insures an ample 
water supply. Guadalajara, with a pop- 
ulation of one hundred and_ twenty 
thousand, with electric lights and tram- 
ways, with pure water, good sewer sys- 
tem, paved and asphalt streets—and 
clean streets, with beautiful residences, 
fine public buildings, with trees, parks 
and equable climate, deserves the high 
place accorded it throughout Mexico. 





The Road to Guadalajara is a goodly 
road: it stretches a thousand long miles 
from Guaymas, a thousand miles through 
a region rich in soil, minerals and life, a 
thousand miles undisturbed by the whistle 
of the locomotive, a thousand miles for 
the plodding burro and mule. Some day 
that region may awaken, its pulse may 
quicken ,with life, then straightway with 
marvelous fecundity its millions of acres 
will bring forth new wealth for the 
world’s coffers, new employment for the 
world’s people, and the Road to Guada- 
lajara will be a road to wealth. 
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By Lievetra Tispae 


Drawings by Chris Jorgensen 


HE babies of Mexico—bless their 
T dimples! They are no more like 
our babies than their grandfathers 
are like our grandfathers. Their long 


skirts are made to hang open in the back - 


from the yoke down to the bottom, and it 
is a dainty exhibit of hand-made lace and 
linen, drawn to the fineness of a spider’s 
web, that spreads its expanse over the 
nurse’s arm. The top of the garment is 
fashioned from the most elaborately be- 
{lowered and gorgeously hued material 
conceivable, and if the infant be a girl 
her splendor *3 not unfrequently enhanced 
by a set of coral—necklace, bracelets, pin 
and earrings. The colorless baby dress 
is reserved for the unfortunate whose 
grandmother or great uncle has died 
since its birth. The white dress in 
this case is used as a background for a 
sash of wide black ribbon, tied in a man- 
ner that nearly obliterates the front of 








the waist, while the 
long ends hang on 
the child like the 


badge on the door- 
bell of a house of 
mourning. 

Strikingly as this 
simile comes to me, 
in all probability it 
is lost on the Mexi- 
can, for it is not by 
this badge nor by the 
hanging of flowers 
on the door they tell 
of a visit from the 
great Reaper. But 
if the day is one to 
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man. 


invite the opening of the street doors and 
you notice one-half of it to be closed, 
you may be sure there is a corpse in the 
house. If you make bold to look inside 
you may notice that the little deal 
table you have so often observed in the 
open door with its dulcies for sale, is 
moved back against the wall beneath 
the altar, and that the body of the babe 
that last week, half naked, played on 
the dirt floor underneath, is now on 
the table, dressed all in white like an 
angel, with its paper wings wide spread. 
Had you passed in last night’s sti}lness, 
you would have heard lamentations and 
prayer, as fond heart and loving hand 
strove to stay the ebbing life, but God’s 
will is done! An angel is in that house 
today, just cause for the feasting, the 
music and the laughter. There will be 
no funeral, but tomorrow the father will 
put the table with its precious burden on 
his head (just as he has so often carried 
that same table on a 
market day freighted 
with sweets) and, 
unattended, carry it 
to the cemetery, 
where he will lay it 
in a half-filled grave. 
In our land it 
would be ridiculous, 
indeed, to declare a 
man’s vocation by no- 
ticing the dress of 
his children, but in 
Mexico it is almost 
an unfailing  talis- 
You never see 
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A BATH NEAR THE 


a peon wearing the cast-off garments of 
his superior, and the same custom goes 
down to his children. When you see a 
little girl dressed in velvet and silk and 
wearing a hat, it is safe to say that not 
only is she a child of wealth, but that 
probably her parents have traveled, or 
perchance her grown sister is in Paris 
completing her education. If she has 
a small brother, you will see him 
velveted, hosed and braided as gorgeously 
as a matador. 

If a boy wears a suit of leather with 
gold lace, many buttons, and a sombrero 
of fine felt, emblazoned with his mono- 
gram, put him down as the son of a coun- 
try gentleman. If he wears a coat lined 
either in scarlet or grass green plush, his 
fether lives in a city and probably fol- 
lews the profession either of law or medi- 
cine. If he wears but two garments, a 
shirt and trousers of coarse white cotton, 


NEPTUNE FOUNTAIN 


with juaraches on his feet, he belongs to 
the peon class, and you may for a few 
centavos hire him to carry your grip or 
run errands for you. Perchance he is 
quite naked underneath that tattered 
remnant of a serape; if so, class him 
with the palaha. That walking enlarge- 
ment of a St. Jacob’s oil label (they are 
rare) is consecrated for a period of years 
to wear the vestments of a holy saint 
through whose intercession he has been 
restored from a malignant sickness. 
The girls, too, are unquestionably 
stamped. The black tapalo, worn either 
over the head or draped about the 
shoulders, hair brushed to the glossiness 
of a swallow, a neat dress, reaching just 
below the knee (if there is a woman or 
child of Mexico properly gartered, she 
is the exception) and shoes with pointed 
toes and high heels, proclaims a nina of 
the better class. She is always, going 
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or coming from school, or promenading 
in the plaza, attended by a duenna. 

But there are those who sleep under 
the counters and shelves in the great 
market, or on the cobbles, under a white 
umbrella, their bare feet seeking warmth 
from the draft-door of an earthen oven; 
their skirts are long and cling about their 
ankles; the waist, like that of the mother, 
is a garment that leaves bare the arms 
and shoulders, though generally when in 
the street, the roboso (emblem of the blue 
mantle of the Virgin) completely envel- 
ops the child from the crown of her 
black hair to the tips of her bare brown 
ioes. It is from these the recruits are 
enlisted which form that well-known 
army, “The Little Mothers.” Look at 
this one; how tightly she hugs her gar- 
rents about her and what a crooked little 
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figure she has; look close—do you see 
that little brown streak stealing from un- 
der the roboso? It is the leg of a sleep- 
ing babe; small wonder the child looks 
deformed. 

Much has been written of the beautiful 
eyes of the peon children, but I feel 
compelled to say that though on the alert 
for beauty, I seldom saw those who had 
any claim to that distinction. But Loupi 
-—fair maid—is indeed a beauty. Whether 
she was told it by the lad who gives her 
gratis aqua from his poppy crowned olla, 
cr if she learned it herself from the tell- 
tale fountain, certain it is, she 1s not 
ignorant, for by every outward and vis- 
ible sign Loupi says, “Look, I am beauti- 
ful.” She is in the plaza when the band 
plays, near the church door when 
high mass lets out, and always, always, 
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holding out her hand and lifting her 
dreamy eyes imploring. 

If I stopped at a booth to take an ice, 
I must buy one for her, she would eat it, 
watching me with the eagerness of a little 
dog who waits for his bone, and when my 
glass was set down she would grab it and 
scrape the last drop I had left in it. I 
liked to give to these waifs of the street, 
but I found it impossible to go out without 
being surrounded by them, and to be sur- 
rounded by such a motley lot of beggars 
is not an enviable predicament. 

At the blessing of the animals one day 
—a ceremony that is performed annually 
in February—in a church yard where I 
had spent hours watching boys play at 
marbles or fight cocks on the tomb that 
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receive my mite, they completely sur- 
rounded me, beating me on the back and 
pulling at my clothes. I did not realize 
my position until two policemen caine to 
my rescue. Once I photographed a group, 
and for days after could not go into 
their presence without the crowd kneeling 
at my feet. 

The “Colegio des Pio Mariano” is a 
school for boys, but I cannot go inside 
because it is under the patronage of a 
holy order, who have hung out a sign 
warning me in good Spanish that guests 
are not welcome. But I see the boys; 
they come early and leave late, and all 
day long I hear them studying, each mu- 
chacho at the very top of his voice. The 
same sound in a minor key catches my 

















CHILDREN OF THE POOR 


is purported once to have held the ashes 
oi Cortez, the boys asked a benediction 
on their dumb companions. One boy 
had a hat filled with downy chicks. dyed 
the daintiest of hues. Another drove a 
green turkey; there were young pigs 
striped in the national colors (green, 
white and red), purple roosters, scarlet 
hens, magenta and black poodles; a white 
lamb had its fleece bespangled with silver 
stars and a crown of gold paper was 
tied about its neck with red and green 
ribbon; doves wore gorgeous bows tied 
to their wings, and birds came in cages 
bedecked with paper roses. 

Unable to paint, I armed myself with 
copper coins and a kodak and went into 
the mob, and so anxious were these chil- 
dren to stand before my lens and to 


ear. I follow it to a door, whose sign 
indicates a girls’ school. The girls study 
as loud as the boys, though the craft of 
the needle and of the loom forms by far 
the greater part of their education. In 
one school there are more than one hun- 
dared orphans. This once magnificent 
house was built long years ago for a 
convent, and it is in this beautiful cloister, 
amid flowers and birds and _ fountains, 
these children dwell. The full import of 
the word dwell you may better grasp 
when I tell you that, with the exception 
of one day in the year (Holy Thursday), 
when they go in a body, visiting as many 
churches as possible between the rising 
and the setting of the sun, that they 
never go outside. By a winding stone 
stair that connects their patio with the 
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loft of a church, they go daily to mass. 
And thus until they are fourteen or six- 
tven years old these girls spend their ap- 
parently joyous young lives amid little 
study, much prayer and a remunerative 
weaving of fine lace. 

“Tt is the month of May, the beautiful, 
beautiful May,” and every evening 
through the month the litany of the 
Blessed Virgin is sung in all the churches. 
At each Ora pro nobis little girls dressed 
all in white, filmy veils fastened to their 
dark hair, with wreaths of orange blos- 
soms, bring garlands and boquets of 
fresh flowers as offerings to the altar. 
They are not drilled to move with the 
music, nor to go two-by-two, but just as 
children would crowd, eager to bring the 
first spring violet to their mother, so 
these go like a flock of doves, moving in 
and out. See that little queen in lace 
and pearls helping up the altar steps the 
tot who stumbles in a dress made to fit 
one twice her size. Frequently one dress 
is worn by three and even four sisters in 
succession; often the dress is coarse and 
poor, but always spotless and always 
veiled. The flowers that are brought in 
abundance are free to each little wor- 
shipper. ' wonder if until I see the 
angels about the heavenly throne I shall 
look upon another picture half so heau- 
tiful as these little brides of the altar. 

Let us give just a passing glance at 
that animated bronze cupid, that bowless 
and wingless, mingles with the chickens, 
the dogs, the pigs and the children of the 
‘uarket people. It is Sunday, and his 


mother having washed his only garment 
(the little white shirt you see spread on 
the pottery she has for sale), he is wait- 
ing for it to dry. That little chap over 
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near the Neptune Fount has not been 
treated to tar and feathers—he is taking 
his weekly bath, quite unobserved by the 
hundreds of peons on the street. 

In the dry basin of the fountain yon- 
der that little girl with roboso thrown 
aside, bare arms curving gracefully above 
her head, the while her fingers (impro- 
vised castanets) snap time to the patter 
of her bare feet and the rhythm of the 
hand, is a little mother off duty dancing 
la jota. 

I hear a song so sweet,—it is the Ave 
Maria, from an Italian opera, sung with 
the lust of childhood, as four little hands, 
holding the corners of a roboso, keep 
time, as gently they cradle a doll in its 
folds. They are singing a lullaby to 
the Christ child. It is Christmas eve, and 
following the simple play comes the 
crowning event of the year. It is the 
allegorical street pageant. The actors 
in it are the same we saw carrying flowers 
to the Virgin in May, and so real to them 
become their parts that they fight before 
the throne of Solomon over a toy babe. 
There are many floats, each reproducing 
in a manner most realistic a scene from 
Scripture, but the climax is reached in 
the tableau “Natividad.” Mary with the 
newborn Christ in her arms, St. Joseph 
attending, while angels unnumbered kneel 
adoring. While it is passing everyone in 
the streets falls prostrate. 

The Christmas air is keen, yet not a 
child in the pageant draws roboso or man- 
tilla over its bared head or shoulders. 
This is no idle feast to draw a crowd; we 
are looking upon a holy ceremony. In 
adoring their Saviour what have these 
children to fear from the night’s cold 
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A MEXICAN CROESUS 


By AManva Matrurws 


FTER-DINNER calm __brooded 
A within the mansion of Don Fran- 
cisco Granados on the Street of 
the Silversmiths. The portero dozed in 
the great carved doorway. ‘The living 
rooms about the stone-paved patio lined 
with demure plants in gorgeous flower 
pots were full of such slumbrous breath- 
ings as must have saluted the ears of the 
arousing Princess in the old fairy tale. 
The Princess was not asleep, for love 
had already found her ont. 

“Chona!” she whispered shrilly. 

“I’m so sleepy, Eufemia,” pleaded the 
friend lying beside her on the bed. 

“You won't be when you see his pic- 
ture,’ rejoined the relentless Princess. 
“Come!” 

Chona aroused herself with what grace 
she might, and the girls tiptoed, hand in 
hand, across the bright-flowered carpet to 
the mahogany wardrobe. They were a 
charming contrast, slender, serious, pale 
Chona and plump, petulant, brunette 
Eufemia. 

On one side the doors were open into 
the bedroom of Sefiora Granados and on 
the other into a hive of curious younger 
sisters. The squeaking of the wardrobe 
drawer caused delicious thrills and palpi- 
tations. 

“He is handsome, no?” Eufemia 
parted the tangle of ribbons and laces 


to disclose a large photograph of a 
slightly-built youth leaning against a 
pillar. 

“He does not look in the least like an 
Indian,’ mused Chona. 

“Eduardo Perez, an Indian! 
think not!” 

“But, Eufemia, it is the talk of the 
Capital that you are engaged to that 
fabulously wealthy, Indian mine-owner 
from Sonora.” 

“Papa says so,” lugubriously, “and | 
suppose he knows.” 

“Then where is his picture?” demanded 
Chona, righteously severe. 

“You schoolmistress! You- duenna! 
You dragon!” mocked Eufemia. “If you 
must know, I tore it up. I see too much 
of him as it is. Besides, how many por- 
traits of men would it be proper for me 
to harbor in my bedroom? Answer me, 
director of youth!” 

When they were again established on 
the bed, the Princess began with sibilant 
earnestness. 

“A year ago Mateo Garcia was a com- 
mon peon driving an old blindfolded 
white mule around and around in the 
omelette of blue mud at some mine. in 
Sonora. One morning he didn’t have the 
desire to follow the mule; so he went 
prospecting for himself and stumbled 
across one of the best mines in Mexico.” 


I should 
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“How does he spend his money?” 

“Like a fool boy! He came to Mexico 
City to arrange his government conces- 
sions, arrayed in a green velvet charro 
suit, only you could scarcely see the 
velvet for the gold buttons. After he 
followed me home from the cathedral and 
asked papa for me, papa took him to his 
own tailor.” 

“They say his income must be a hun- 
dred thousand a month. He can’t spend 
much of that on clothes.” 

“He buys anything he fancies in the 
shops and throws it away the next minute 
or gives it to some beggar on the streets 
and buys something else. Bah, how I 
detest him!” 

“Why, Eufemia?” 

“Because he is Indian.” 

“Nonsense! My father used to say 
that our best families would have to do 
some blood-letting to get rid of the 
aboriginal strain.” 

“Well, then, because I adore Eduardo.” 

“Tell me about him.” 

“Poor Eduardo has a clerkship in the 
National Palace at fifty dollars a month, 


and supports his mother and sisters. Of 
course he can’t ever marry.” 


“It would ‘e difficult. Is it true that 
Sefior Garcia will build you a palace?” 

“A palace that will be the wonder of 
the city,” responded Eufemia dramatic- 
ally, shaking her black hair about her on 
the pillow. “I shall pace its stately halls, 
a broken-hearted bride, haughty, cold, 
and proud, dreaming ever of Eduardo. 
The Indian’s pearls and diamonds will 
lie on my bosom, but the heart beneath 
will be throbbing for my Eduardo.” 

“You little goose! You have been 
reading too many romances. Your kind 
father will not force you to marry at the 
point of the dagger. Confess that Eufe- 
mia herself is dazzled by the pearls and 
diamonds.” 

“When Eufemia is rich, Chona shall 
teach no longer, for it makes a_she- 
dragon of her. Hush! Mama’s breath- 
ing has changed. I’m sure she _ is 
listening.” 

When Mateo Garcia, the authorized 
lover of Eufemia, entered the Granados 
drawing room, the great mirrors reflected 
an erect, well-tailored presence, a smooth 
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brown face with high cheek bones, and 
the ineradicable racial droop to the lines 
of expression noted bv the Conquerors. 
Sefiora Granados, fleshy and pompous, 
gave him a fat, ring-laden hand with 
outspoken welcome. Eufemia’s aunt, of 
withered virginal spareness, met him with 
fluttering respect. The elder women 
then settled themselves in a far corner, 
leaving him conspicuously at the mercy 
of bewildering, pink-frilled Eufemia and 
her wiles. 

That little lady knew no mercy. In 
other drawing rooms of Mexico City his 
grave, slow, native courtesy was sufficient ; 
here he seemed some lubberly mozo 
caught masquezading before his betters. 
Elsewher ls Sonora days were a dream, 
but a certain scornful droop of Eufemia’s 
eyelids brought back the old dizziness 
from the endless treadmill at the heels of 
the blindfolded white mule. 

This night he reached over and laid 
in her lap an exquisitely-painted medal- 
lion of the Virgin of Guadalupe, framed 
in pearls and suspended by a delicately- 
wrought gold chain. 

“Gracias, Sefior.” She thanked him 
curtly enough but with an involuntary 
start of delight. 

She twirled the chain about her fingers 
and spoke more kindly than was her 
wont. 

“T have been thinking, Sefior, that you 
ought to improve your education.” 

“T will attend to the matter tomorrow,” 
he answered humbly.- “I understand 
there are many studies. Where shall I 
begin?” 

“Can you read and write?” 

“Yes, Sefiorita.” 

“Then I would advise Latin.” 

“Latin? What is that?” 

“A language.” 

“Who speaks it, Senorita?” 

“T believe the Romans used to speak 

“What do the Romans speak now?” 

“They are dead, Sefior,” responded his 
mentor, loftily, “and Latin is a dead 
language.” 

“Why should a live man study a dead 
language, Sefiorita?” 

“ll ask Chona; 
thing.” 


she knows every- 
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“And the Romans, Sefiorita, who were 
they and why did they die?” 

“Never mind them. I'll play for you 
if you like,” answered Eufemia, escaping 
to the piano. 

“The Sefiorita is too kind to her un- 
worthy one.” 

Eufemia felt his look of possessive 
amorousness resting on the back of her 
head and responded with a naughty 
grimace directed toward a carbon enlarge- 


ment of her father hanging over the 


piano. 
* * * 


Because he had been civilly treated for 
once, Sefior Garcia dismissed his carriage 
at his own door and walked through 
the empty streets to the home of his lady- 
love. 

To his amazement he beheld a slightly- 
built, well-dressed man standing directly 
in front of the huge oak doors barricaded 
for the night. Mateo Garcia advanced 
more and more slowly, stepping softly. 
The unknown youth leaned nonchalantly 
against the carved panels, waiting for 
the intruding Mateo to pass. The fort- 
ress-like door contained a tiny iron grat- 
ing just large enough for an eye to peer 
in judgment on whoever lifted the weighty 
brass knocker. 

At this instant from the grated opening 
issued Eufemia’s girlish treble, not loud 
but strung by excitement to a penetrating 
pitch. 

“Believe me, Eduardo mine! I adore 
thee and hate Mateo Garcia, the detest- 
able Indian my father is forcing me to 
marry.” 

With the rage of primitive man, crossed 
in his mating, Mateo drew a slender knife 
and flung himself upon his rival. One 
swift blow and the blade shattered itself 
against a watch case. Grasping his op- 
ponent in his powerful arms the Indian 
hurled him against the door with a thud 
that echoed inside the dwelling. 

There was a hoarse yell for help from 
Eduardo, a responsive shriek from Eufe- 
mia, and the police stationed at each 
corner of the block came running and 
brandishing their lanterns. Nearer than 
either, however, was a public hack rat- 
tling over the cobblestones while the 
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driver, lurching drunkenly, lashed his 
bony horses. 

With a spring the Indian gained the 
step, wrenched open the door, and flung 
himself inside just before the coach 
passed one of the police. A few blocks 
away he pulled the cord, threw a dollar 
to the. blinking cochero, and again turned 
himself homeward. 

In the earliest dawn when only the 
market people were abroad, a peon shab- 
bily clad in white cotton blouse and 
trousers daubed with blue mud, a faded 
red sash, and a peaked hat with tattered 
brim, emerged from the street door be- 
longing to the palatial apartments of 
Mateo Garcia, the fabulously wealthy 
mine-owner from Sonora. 

Sullenly and indifferently, he traversed 
the portales with their little puestos of 
native wares and found himself on the 
great arterial highway leading to the 
south, the one traveled by the Conquerors 
when they entered Montezuma’s strong- 
hold. Only when the street became a 
road running between’ swampy green 
fields, did he throw back his head and 
drop into the easy Indian jog, breathing 
in the morning with lessening gloom. 

Mateo Garcia had never heard the 
doctrine of the simple life, but he knew 
that sleep had been sweeter on a rush mat 
than in his brass bed adorned with knobs 
like suns, and he had never turned from 
the rolled-up tortilla dipped in frijoles 
con chile with jaded appetite. Indian 
wooing was conducted on a rude primeval 
basis of mutual attraction. It seemed that 
enlightened society—he scowled darkly 
and felt for his knife. But his face soon 
cleared, for the episode of the night be- 
fore belonged to the life of the wealthy 
mine-owner. Mateo, the Indian, shook 
the dust of those days from his sandals 
and jogged on. 

He arrived presently at the quaint 
suburban town of Coyoacan. The mar- 
ket people had spread their wares be- 
neath the trees of the plaza between 
the double-towered church and the long 
low town hall, once the dwelling of Cor- 
tez. Brown babies rolled in the sun; 
ccmely market women cried their tamales 
in minor keys, throbbing with the uncon- 
scious pathos of the race; an Indian 
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girl glowing in dusky beauty from the 
midst of heaps of pumpkin blossoms 
flashed Mateo a welcoming smile. 

He felt among the folds of his faded 
sash for the last nioney paid him by the 
overseer and drew forth twenty-eight 
cents. Three cents would buy his break- 
fast and the remaining twenty-five 
would provide him with a flat basket 
in which to bear home on his head the 
purchases of such housewives as chose 
to do their own marketing. A _break- 
fast and a trade,—what more does a 
man need ? 

* * * 


“What sefiorita is that?’’ Mateo asked 
the brown beauty of the pumpkin blos- 
soms a month later, nodding his peaked 
sombrero in the direction of a pale, slen- 
der young woman bending over a heap 
of figs. 

“The Seftiorita Chona de Ramiro. They 
were wealthy once and are still proud, 
though she and her mother keep a little 
school up the road. Their tamale woman 
says that they lock all their doors and 
clean the whole house themselves. They 
look as though the wind could blow 
through them.” 

“Poor ladies.” 

“Go quickly, Mateo, with your basket, 
or that shameless Juan will be ahead 
of you.” 

Up the narrow winding “Street, past 
mossy country dwellings alternating with 
patches of cornfield, Mateo followed the 
slender little teacher, bearing her pen- 
nies’ worth of bananas and oranges as 
respectfully as though they heaped the 
basket. 

For these many days he had been ex- 
periencing the new and perhaps salutary 
sensation of discontent. The unfortu- 
nate genie had outgrown the bottle of 
his old life, and yet the idea of return- 
ing to his brass bed with knobs like suns 
was hateful to him. Somewhere in the 
misty depths below definite thought an 
idea was slowly shaping itself that would 
some day rise into the conscious intellect 
and pass out of himself into deeds among 
men. What was now a vague uneasi- 
ness with either lot would some day be 
the conception that wealth need not mean 
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merely eating and sleeping more than 
one can. 

There were knightly possibilities in 
the Indian, but what knight ever entered 
his first tourney in the cause of abstract 
altruism? The pallor of Chona’s sensi 
tive high-bred face, the heavy lids fall- 
ing languidly across the hazel eyes, the 
blue lips, the weary droop to her slop- 
ing shoulders, all aroused in him a sud- | 
den desire to supplement her anemic fra- 
gility with his useless strength. It was 
a whim, but a year of unbounded wealth 
teaches a man to have whims and to in- 
dulge them. 

‘lady, won’t you please have me for 
a mozo?” were the words in which he 
voiced his desire as he set down the 
basket on the undulating brick floor of 
the black-raftered kitchen. ‘Work is 
so irregular at the market that I do not 
have enough to eat,” he added menda- 
ciously. 

“Do you think you would fare better 
here?” inquired Chona. 

“IT am sure of it,’ he answered fer- 
vently, studying the contents of the bas- 
ket as though it held provisions for a 
host. 

Since he would not be denied, Mateo 
Garcia was installed as mozo. The 
shadowy little teacher and her more 
shadowy little mother had never known 
such restful efficiency in the house, such 
improvement in the neglected garden, 
such bargains from the market. His only 
fault was lingering long at the plaza. 

“Tt must be the pretty girl who sells 
pumpkin blossoms, Mateo.” smiled his 
mistress. She could smile now, a wan 
little smile borne of lightened drudgery. 

Mateo showed his white teeth, good 
naturedly, and forebore to explain that 
in these hours he worked for himself that 
he might be no burden on the poor re- 
sources of the house. 

He was repairing the rustic seat in a 
summerhouse over which he had trained 
the wilful red roses to trail obediently. 

“T can’t tell the little mother,” cried his 
mistress entering tempestuously, ‘‘and I 
must tell some one or I shall die! I am 
three months behind with the rent, and 
the landlord says he will seize the furni- 
ture next week.” 
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“Nina, my last master paid me well. I 
saved my money and left it with him. If 
you will grant me a holiday, I will go 
tomorrow and fetch it.” 

“I might never be able to repay you.” 

“IT am strong and have no need of 
" 

“T don’t know how to thank you, Ma- 
teo. There never was anyone so kind 
and faithful as you.” 

“Little mistress!” he cried and checked 
himself. She shrank away from what 
she read in his face, though it was not 
the possessive amorousness of his well- 
dressed days but the strong reverential 
love of an awakened soul. 

“Could a lady love a mozo?” he in- 
quired gravely. 

Chona flushed hotly, then went white 
and stern. She supported herself with 
her hand on the back of the rustic seat 
and the words came between gasps. 

“If a lady—loved a mozo—it could 
only be—her disgrace! No mozo—who 
loved a lady—would dare to speak of it— 
lest she kill herself—in very shame!” 

The man bowed his head submissively 
because he would not see what at that 
moment Chona would have died rather 
than betray. 

“You need not fetch the money, Ma- 
teo. I do not want it. Go now and 
water the flowers.” 

“The Sefiorita is right,” responded the 
other gravely. “I go to water the 


flowers.” 
* * *% 








The following afternoon an aristocratic 
carriage drew up before the school gar- 
den and a dark, handsome gentleman 
sought the summer house and surprised 
the little teacher drooping wearily on the 
rustic bench. She rose in some confu- 
sion. 

“The Sefior wishes to enter a child in 
the school?” 

“Do you not recognize me, Sefiorita?’”’ 


“The Sefior will be offended but—” 
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“T promise not.” 

“He bears a wonderful resemblance to 
a mozo who left us yesterday.” 

“TI am Mateo Garcia and your servant 
always.” 

“Mateo Garcia! You are not the 
wealthy mine owner from Sonora?” 

“The same, Senorita.” 

“Our mozo bore the same name,” she 
said in bewilderment. 

“T had the honor to be the Sefiorita’s 
mozo for some months.” 

“It is impossible, Sefior!” 

“T left yesterday. The Sefiorita may 
remember that her last command was to 
water the flowers.” 

Chona made a fruitless imaginative 
effort to reconcile the two Mateos. -Had 
this exquisitely tailored aristocrat fetched 
her figs and oranges from the market? 
Had these gloved hands scoured her 
brick floors? 

“Why did you do it, Sefior?” 

“I returned to my old life to escape 
troubles and problems of my own, but 
I lingered for the pure joy of serving 
and loving the Sefiorita.” 

Chona turned pale. “Don Mateo Gar- 
cia is the future husband of my friend, 
Eufemia Granados,” she said coldly. 

“Poor little Eufemia,’ he answered 
carelessly. “If she had only told me 
how she detested me. As it is, I owe 
her Eduard@a watch and I will throw in 
a hacienda and make his peace with 
Senor Granados. I hear he is very 
angry with them both and vows they 
shall never marry.” 

“Dp you not love her still?” 

“What man but has his dreams and 
fancies in his sleep? Now I am awake 
and know that thou art my first and only 
love.” 

He paused to watch the dawning joy 
flush her thin cheeks and shine in her 
hazel eyes, then bowed his head and mur- 
mured: 

“Mistress, could a lady love a mozo?” 



































CHAINING THE SACRAMENTO 


How ‘Over a Million 


Acres 


in the Heart of California are 


Being Reclaimed 


By G. K. 


NE million acres! An area larger 
QO than the state of Rhode Island— 

quite a block of land, isn’t it? And 
it means a fortune in valuation of at least 
$24,000,000. Such is the territory in- 
volved and such the estimate of cost to 
entirely reclaim the lands adjacent to the 
Sacramento and San Joaquin rivers more 
or less subject to annual overflow. At 
the same time the work will render the 
Sacraments navigable to deep water craft. 
This vast territory includes a great area 
now useless except during the late sum- 
mer and fall months for grazing pur- 
poses, but which once freed of the menace 
of overflow will yield abundant and cer- 
tain crops. Add to this, the land along 
the river banks, and the river islands, 
varying in size from 1600 to 43,000 
acres, than which there is no more won- 
derfully productive land in the world, and 
we have a principality in itself capable of 
supporting a population scores of times 
greater than is now scattered over it. 

The value of this work may be judged 
from the fact that much of this river bank 
and island land is paying good interest 
on a valuation of from $300 to $500 per 
acre, frequently bringing $25 to $30 a 
year cash rental. To understand the 
present situation it will be well to go 
hack a little and see its cause. 

Away up in the northern end of the 
state on the slopes of Mount Shasta a few 
insignificent little brooks—Big Spring 
creek and Cold creek—unite, and the 
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Sacramento River is born as pretty a little 
brawling mountain stream as one would 
wish to see. Closely guarded on both 
sides by the watchful hills it is very well 
behaved during the first stages of its 
existence in its rock-bound cradle but 
when it escapes from its canyon bed out 
into the open valley it disports itself like 
a wilful child freed of a restraining hand. 
In the valley, as one writer says, “The 
river, bed is generally of alluvial forma- 
tion with the characteristic elevation of 
the banks of the river, and a depressed 
trough on each side about six feet below 
the elevation of the banks in the upper 
portion, increasing to some twenty feet 
below the banks on the lower portion. 
The axis of the trough on the west side 
lies from two to seven miles from the 
river bank. Thus from Stony Creek the 
head of the valley southward, for a long 
time in the history of the Sacramento the 
sudden presentation of large flood vol- 
umes at that point, has caused a consider- 
able portion of the water to flow, out of 
the channel, over the banks and through 
depressions into the valleys on either 
side. The effect has been to build up the 
banks of the river to higher elevations by 
the deposit of the heavier sedementary 
matter carried by the water, and corres- 
pondingly to develop the troughs of rela- 
tive depression on either side of the 
valley: ' * 


* Report of Commission of Engineers, Dec. 1904. 
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How old this trouble is, is shown by 
the report of the first party that explored 
and surveyed the river under Commodore 
Wilkes in August and September, 1841. 
They reported the valley largely barren 
then because the good soil was under 
water so long as to render it “unfit for 
advantageous settlement.” As if this was 
not enough the hydraulic mining of early 
days, dislodged, until checked by law, 
enormous quantities of earth and stones, 
most of which were washed down into the 
river channels, principally the Feather 
and Yuba rivers, tributaries of the Sacra- 
mento. This choking of the river chan- 
nel by mining debris—now prohibited— 
while not entirely responsible for the 
present condition, has greatly reduced 
the river’s carrying capacity until at 
present the reduction is represented as 
more than one-third. The engineers re- 
port above quoted says: 

“At a point four miles east of the city 
vf Marysville, the sand deposits have 
been built up in the old bed of the Yuba 
to a height of thirteen feet above the 
farming lands on the gpposite side of the 
levee.” 

So much for the causes which have 
made the Sacramento what it is: in fall, 
a dawdling lazy trifler, slipping in and 
out among numerous sand bars; in winter, 
a great turbulent sullen giant, with the 
first heavy storms awakening far up in 
his mountain fastnesses, growing to ten 
times his former strength and with in- 
creasing speed leaping from his rocky 
bed out into the more level valley; here, 
stealing over a grain field which some 
venturesome farmer has pushed too far 
out in his course, there, bursting through 
a levee to riot and swirl through flourish- 
ing orchards. 


And what damage does this giant do? - 


Year after year first one section and then 
another has suffered, but a single instance 
will suffice. In the spring of 1904, one 
break occurred in the levees below the city 
of Sacramento which cost $113,000 to 
close, besides doing over three million 
dollars worth of damage to the adjacent 
country. 

Many previous attempts to keep the 
unruly river within bounds having failed, 
owing to lack of comprehensive system of 
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levee control and other causes, a state 
convention was called in San Francisco, 
May 23, 1904, and a permanent organiza- 
tion was effected under the name of the 
River Improvement and Drainage Asso- 
ciation of California. This organization 
quickly made itself felt and secured the 
appointment by the commissioner of 
public works, with the concurrence and 
approval of the governor, of a board of 
eminent engineers, consisting of Major 
T. G. Dabney, chief engineer of the 
Yazoo Mississippi Delta Levee District, 
Major H. B. Richardson, U. S. A., Mis- 
sissippi River Commission, Major H. M. 
Chittenden, U.S. A., in charge of Yellow- 
stone Park and Missouri River, and M. 
A. Nurse, chief engineer to the State 
Commissioner of Public Works. 

These men were instructed to make a 
complete study of the problem of control- 
ling the dangerous floods, as well as 
opening to cultivation and habitation the 
thousands of acres under water every 
season. The plan devised by these past 
masters in the art of river control is the 
one endorsed by the last legislature and 
for the carrying out of which the so- 
called Drainage Bill was passed and 
became a law. Under its provisions a 
board of nine drainage commissioners will 
have charge of all details from raising 
the necessary funds to the employment of 
engineers and contractors for the actual 
work. According to the terms of the 
law the vast sum needed will be supplied 
by the Federal Government, the State 
Government and the landowners. 

As in the Yazoo basin of Mississippi, 
reclamation will make land, annually 
swept from end to end by disastrous 
floods, yield abundant crops in safety 
each year. In that drowned out, almost 
abandoned part of Mississippi, the land 
that was selling at 614 cents to 25 cents 
an acre before reclamation, today bears 
flourishing crops and in some places 
where the old water-mark stands twenty 
feet up on the trees. ‘Like the reclama- 
tion scheme in the Zuyder Zee, where the 
indefatigable Hollanders are wresting 4 
new land from the bottom of the ocean, it 
is proposed to reclaim land never before 
cultivated and turn the great tule belts 
up and down the valley into prosperous 
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farms and happy homesteads for thou- 
sands of settlers. 

To accomplish these results, the Com- 
mission of Engineers recommend confin- 
ing the flood waters to the channels of 
the various streams by means of levees. 
To make this possible it will be necessary 
to correct the alignment of the river by 
cut-offs where needed; to increase the 
carrying capacity by dredging, by setting 
the levees back where the channel is too 
contracted, and by forcing the current to 
scow out its own bed. The amount of 
earth to be moved in these changes is 
something enormous. In the first stretch 
of the river from its mouth to the foot 
of Grand Island, a distance of sixteen 
miles, 57,325,000 cubic yards must be 
excavated. In the next twelve miles to 
the head of Grand Island there must be 
removed nearly 50,000,000 yards while 
from there to the American River, 99,- 
000,000 yards is the estimated figure. 

The engineers also plan to collect into 
intercepting canals the numerous streams 
coming down from the hills and_ to 
convey them to the river at selected 
points instead of allowing them to lose 
themselves in the tule basins as at present. 
The princ?pal one of these is the West 
Side Drainage Canal, beginning near the 
town of Willows and approximately par- 
alleling the course of the river for a 
hundred miles. 

Along the lower portion of this new 
waterway only the west embankment is 
to be built at first, leaving the space 
between it and the river as a_ by-pass 
to carry the surplus water of the basin 
during the development of the main chan- 
nel. Later, with better development of 
the river the east side embankment will 
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be added and similar canals are planned 
for the other basins. 

The plans also provide escape-ways 
over the levees for surplus flood waters 
during the period of channel develop- 
ments. These escape-ways or easements 
are simply depressions in the levee made 
of close set rows of piling, covered with 
a cap of concrete many feet in thickness. 
When the flood waters reach a point at 
which the levees begin to be tested to 
their utmost the crest of the flood wave 
flows out through this opening into a 
channel provided for it and the strain 
on the embankments is kept from reach- 
ing a breaking point. 

Finally, for such portions of the flood 
basins as are too low to be drained by a 
gravity system, great pumping plants are 
to be established, including pumps cap- 
able of delivering 450,000 gallons of 
water every minute. Still another feat- 
ure on which many sanguine hopes are 
built, in this campaign to wrest a small 
empire from the grasp of California’s 
Father of Waters, is the Government 
irrigation reservoirs and already the 
Reclamation Service has made surveys 
and located sites for eight large reservoirs 
about the head-waters of the Sacramento 
and its tributaries. 

While all of these projects can not be 
taken up at once any one of them will 
not only prevent the flow from increasing 
the winter floods but will also carefully 
husband the water for irrigation during 
the summer and fall. And critical though 
they be, the Government experts report 
that no section of the country, almost no 
place in the world, contains greater possi- 
bilities than this great central valley of 
California. 
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The willows were bending their gray heads to whisper softly together 


A NATURAL VEGETARIAN 


By Eveanor GAreEs 


Author of “The Biography of a Prairie Girl,” “The Plow-Woman,” ete. 


Drawings by 


éC AVILLA MAULEEN PIN- 
ney! { swan I never seen a 
young un with sech a hank- 
erin’ fer greens!” 

Navilla Mauleen, prone upon her straw 
shake-down in one dim corner of the dirt- 
floored dugout, made no answer, but, by 
way of fending off a possible spanking, 
lay as still as a hunted, half-grown rabbit 
and silently feigned sleep. Nevertheless, 
she kept her baby face turned furtively 
toward her mother, who hung, jawing, 
above the bed, and miserably eyed the 
pint measure of seed-onions that was 
denied her. 

“How on airth d’ y’ think I’m goin’ t’ 
raise any garden truck this summer ef y’ 
eat up all my starts?” went on Mrs. Pin- 
ney, shaking the coveted bulbs emphatic- 
ally. “W’y these is all th’ onions I got! 
But does that worrit you? No more’n hit 
does that lazy paw o’ yourn over thar, 
snoozin’ away when he ought t’ be up an’ 
lookin’ t’ his spring plowin’.” 

She swung round reproachfully upon 
her husband. Against the opposite wall, 
the only chair the household boasted was 
tilted back to a comfortable and sleep- 
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inducing angle. Pinney pere filled it— 
an inert, blissful thrall to settled fatigue. 

Navilla Mauleen gratefully remarked 
this deviation of hostilities toward her 
torpid parent, and hoped that, as on 
previous similar occasions, she would 
secure at least temporary peace. But no 
such respite came. With another shake 
of the tin, Mrs. Pinney again addressed 
her. 

““’*Sides,”’ she said, “these onions ’d 
make,y’ sicker ’n Sam Hill ef y’ et ’em, 
bein’ so old an’ no ‘count fer eatin’. 
What d’ you care, though, ef y’ air sick 
on my han’s? I kin work, work, work 
like a squaw, whiles you an’ that ornery 
sap-head jes l-a-a-y aroun’!” (Navilla 
Mauleen judiciously drew in her arms 
and legs and, in fear, awaited develop- 
ments.) “I’ve hed this yere tin hid in a 
hole in th’ floor all winter. I was a- 
keepin’ these onions t’ plant. Now, hit’s 
plantin’ time, an’ I don’ take no more 
chances. This very mornin’ into th’ 
ground they goes!” With which Mrs. 
Pinney turned on her heel and, once be- 
side the table, set the pint measure down 
with a mighty bang. 
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Not till then did Navilla Mauleen, 
knowing from experience that her 
mother’s wrath was well-nigh spent, 
audibly, if tearlessly, sob. ‘‘I only ast y’ 
fer one,” she quavered, pulling herself 
up to a sitting position, ‘“—a teeny, 
weany one that maybe wouldn’t grow!” 
She thrust her nose between her knees 
and began to rock backward and forward 
in a very excess of grief. 

Her sorrowing touched a caloused, but 
vulnerable, spot in Mrs. Pinney’s breast. 
“IT know that,” she answered, kindly 
enough. “But ef y’ got one, what'd 
happen nex’? Y’d hev another or y’ 
‘d take a fit!” She set about beating up 
some pancake batter. ‘Now, stop cry- 
in’,” she eontinued, “‘an’ when we've et 
breakfas’ an’ th’ things is all washed, 
we'll go out an’ make garden. An’ ’fore 
v’ know hit, all them little onions ‘ll be 
planted !” 

This was the very possibility that Na- 
villa Mauleen dreaded. So, intent on 
obtaining a stay of proceedings, and 
invited by the conciliation in her mother’s 
voice, she rose slowly and trailed her 
billowing Canton flannel night-dress in 
the direction of the table. 

As her mother had said, her’s was an 
appetite that yearned for growing things. 
Whether it was new blades of the 
sprangle-top that, at the opening of 
spring, sprouted on nearby coteaus, or 
wild mustard, plucked a little later for a 
succulent stew, or raw pig-corn, gathered 
on summer days from the patch outside 
the dugout, Navilla Mauleen ate greedily. 
During each fall and winter, however, 
when frost had seared all vegetation and 
sealed both fields and plain, her crav- 
ing—which, till then, could be appeased 
became rapacious. 

With Mrs. Pinney, Navilla Mauleen’s 
devouring of plant food was a sore topic. 
“Th’ young un’s marked!” she admitted 
sorrowfully to her scattered neighbors— 
in the self-same tone she used in owning 
that “Pinney trifles away ev’ry red cent he 
gits’”’—‘‘th’ young un’s marked for yerbs! 
She’s one o’ them that’s called veg-tarians, 
only she’s a nat’ral veg’tarian.” 

Navilla Mauleen, hearing her gastric 
proclivities so sadly dwelt upon, viewed 
herself secretly as one who strayed, like 
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Cyriac, her father, from the path of 
right. 
Since the previous autumn she had 


- known that, somewhere in the dugout, 


were hidden several fistfulls of tasty, 
little white onions. With her own eyes, 
she had seen her mother gather them into 
a tin pint measure that, before the cow 
went dry, had served as a pitcher, and 
had often pondered over their _ noi 

appearance at a meal. Therefore Sth 
the cabbage crop had gone its way in 
odorous halved portions, and nothing 
herbaceous was left in the dry-goods box 
under the table but some stringy rutaba- 
gas, a few frozen potatoes and a pump- 
kin or two, Nauvilla Mauleen, dreading 
the impending steady dict of pancakes 
and salt meat, carried on a still hunt for 
the hiding place of the measure. But, 
week in and week out, as the long season 
of snow dragged itself through, and ‘the 
improvised bin was emptied completely, 
her unsuspected search proved fruitless. 

But that March morning with the smell 
of spring in the air, with fuzzy anemones 
blowing gaily where so late the drifts 
had lain, with prairie-cocks booming 
from the river-bluffs, and plump robins, 
bouncing across the bare fields, ‘her 
mother had produced, from she could not 
guess where, the tin of onions! 

It was setting boldly upon the table 
now. Navilla Mauleen sidled.teward it 
with a great show of indifference— 
leaned for a moment against the board— 
then looked down. And there (somewhat 
shrunken, it is true, but as sweet to her 
eyes as ripe plums to a bird) were the 
tasty, little, white onions! Each thrust- 
ing out throuch its faded coat a ti 
eager, green tusk! note 

Over her swept a great longing. Mrs. 
Pinney was frying crisp pancakes at the 
stove. Navilla turned appealing eyes 
that way. “Maw,” she whispered husk- 
ily; ‘maw, please, kin I jes put one 
han’ in an’ feel ’em?” 

That instant the noisy teakettle over- 
flowed into the hot spider; the spider re- 
taliated by sputtering grease into Mrs. 
Pinney’s face. She retreated, and trans- 
ferred her anger to Navilla Mauleen. 

“No!” she stormed; ‘an’ ef y’ do n’ 


leave ’em alone, I'll wallop ye’!” As a 
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further check, she seized the erstwhile 
pitcher and put it upon a tall shelf behina 
the stove. 

Navilla Mauleen, dejected beyond ex- 
pression, returned on lagging foot to her 
bed. 

The crisp pancake slabs that rose in a 
golden-brown pile beside the warming 
syrup jug utterly failed to tempt her out 
again. Her mother, relenting as before, 
entreated her in a jarring sing-song that 
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—Navilla Mauleen was left—alone 


was meant to soothe. 
Navilla, come on. Do n’ ery, Navilla, 
do n’ cry.” This, and the fumes of fat 
which pervaded the close room, added to 
Navilla Mauleen’s woe. And while her 
mother and father partook’ of the pan- 
cakes, she alternately sobbed and sulked. 

Breakfast over, Mr. Pinney yawned 
and returned to his dozing. Mrs. Pinney 
hurried up to change the ponies’ picket 
ropes and to finish the chores. Then 


“Now, come on, 
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Navilla Mauleen dressed and came forth, 
and sat down on a bench with her feet in 
the oven. For as much as a minute, and 
by persistently toying with the poker, she 
kept her eyes at a discreet level. But 
scon the old craving came over her. She 
fought it bravely, forbearing to look up 
at the shelf. She played the poker was a 
gleaming grass knife, and_ viciously 
hacked at the left-over pancakes until 
they dangled, impaled, upon it. She 
wound some paper about the comb and 
tooted lustily. 

It was all to no use. As surely as the 
needle finds the north, the forbidden 
drew her. Soon, she was given over to a 
silent contemplation of the oven; next, 
her eyes were turned up to where, on the 
shelf, stood the tempting tin. The 
warmth of the pipe brought out the al- 
luring smell of the onions. Her freckled 
nostrils dilated ecstatically. She rose, 
and climbed upon the bench. 

Shrill, piggish wailings coming down 
the dugout stairs made her sure that her 
mother was busy at the pens; her father, 
in his tilted chair, was giving a lifelike 
imitation of a mowing machine. Not a 
thing was there to hinder. All the pent 
desire of months tingled and itched at 
her fingertips. The measure was near her 
tumbled braids, now, and the odor from 
it was heavy, compelling. It seemed 
almost a draught. Navilla Mauleen put 
out her tongue— 

A moment she stood thus, motionless, 
her face roofward, one hand delaying the 
other. Then, with a swift glance toward 
her slumbering parent, the measure was 
lifted and lowered. 

She got to the floor hurriedly, her 
fingers bearing yet, at the same time, dal- 
lying fondly among the longed-for bulbs. 
She was trembling with excitement, her 
mouth was wide and wet with anticipa- 
tion. She forgot her napping father. 
She forgot that she had a mother. She 
even forgot to peel the first onion that, 
without more ado, she popped between 
her waiting teeth. 

But— 

“Navilla Mauleen!” cried a harsh voice 
at her shoulder—a voice that was no less 
to her than the very crack of doom. 

Startled; if not conscience-stricken, 


” 
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Navilla Mauleen faced her mother for 
one brief moment. Then, hastily giving 
over both the onion tin and the bulb she 
had bitten, she dodged an impending slap, 
dived adroitly and fled out and away 
away to the shelter of a line of sandbar 
willows that bordered the distant “Jim.” 
There, where, time and again, she had 
gone to enjoy in seclusion a repast of 
wild turnips or leeks, she threw herself 
down, disconsolate. 

For an hour she sat upon the thawed 
ground, watching the budding willows . 
sway behind her and the river swish by. 
When, finally, she varied that monotony, 
it was to dip her hands into the cold water 
and, neglecting neck and ears, give a 
tardy scrub to the facial circle punctuated 
by her freckles. But this function, though 
performed with all the ardor of self- 
pitying and self-imposed martyrdom, did 
not spur her to further action. The wil- 
lows were bending their gray heads to 
whisper softly together; the stream was 
purling in plaintive sympathy at her feet. 
She dropped to a half reclining posture, 
and stayed on, musing in dumb, dry re- 
sentment. 

Suddenly she was roused by a high- 
pitched halloo—the familiar, falsetto call 
of her mother. Slowly, stiffly, she got to 
her feet. The wind had whipped out her 
tangled braids, and their blonde strands 
now fell about her face in melancholy 
confusion. The clay she had gathered on 
her hasty descent of the river bank, clung 
in sun-hardened chunks to the torn elbows 
and hinder folds of her apron. Again 
came the strident summons, and this time 
it carried a threatening note. Navilla 
Mauleen, quick to recognize belligerence, 
and, with prompt forethought, stooped 
and sprinkled a few drops of river water 
upon her tearless cheeks. Thus cauti- 
ously prepared, she climbed the path to 
the level prairie and straggled joylessly 
home. 

The sight of her smote Mrs. Pinney. 
Navilla Mauleen was her only child, 
seven others of less sturdy frame having 
failed to survive the cheerless dugout and 
its scant provender; and she treasured 
this last offspring as a bereft hen clings 
to the spared chick of her brood. There- 
fore, when Navilla Mauleen drew near, 
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her mother went out to meet her, and 
took her comfortingly by the hand. 

“Never y’ min’,” she said, “ef yer 
maw is as cross as two sticks. She only 
scolted y’ because she’s jes’ got t’ hev 
them seed onions. Now I'll tell y’ what: 
We'll go out this minnit an’ plant ’em. 
An’ quicker ’n a lamb kin shake hits tail, 
the’ll be new onions a-growing. Then y’ 
kin hev yer fill!” 

Still crestfallen, yet relieved and some- 
what cheered, Navilla Mauleen accom- 
panied her mother to the garden strip. 
There Mrs. Pinney took a rusty hoe (that 
had Jain all winter where it was dropped 
the autumn before) and dug up the 
earth vigorously for a few feet. Then, 
one by one, with Navilla Mauleen looking 
on as dolefully as if they were disposing 
of a small brother or sister, Mrs. Pinney 
deposited the seed onions. Each was put 
down the depth of an inch, the hills were 
made twice as far apart, and the dirt 
over the row was patted carefully. All 
too soon for her who loitered by, inactive, 
the task was complete. 

It rained heavily that afternoon, and 
Navilla Mauleen found no opportunity of 
going out. So she passed the time buried 
in a catalogue that was made thick by 
colored plates portraying the luscious 
vegetables she loved. First came a stiff, 
glazed page upon which blossomed cab- 
bages, all pale green at the center, a 
deeper tone on the outer leaves; the next 
showed long, golden carrots, whose verd- 
ant tops intermingled with clusters of 
scarlet radishes; again, in quick and 
charming crookneck 
squashes, marrowfat peas, and_ string 
beans that reached from the top of the 
page to the bottom. Navilla Mauleen, 
with her feet in the oven again, hung over 
the pictured delicacies until, blotted out 
by the darkness, they vanished from her 
sight. 

The morning that 
cloudless and sunny. 
prairie, the first ground sparrows swung 
and twittered. The ponies, pulling loose 
from their tether pins, dashed around in 
wild circles and, to the terror of Mrs. 
Pinney, who feared they might plunge 
through the dugout roof, came saucily to 
roll upon the garden strip, where they 


succession, were 


followed broke 


Over the waking , 
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left the onion bed as smooth and packed 
asa path. They were finally caught and 
harnessed, and. Mr. Pinney, accompanied 
by his wife, started for a neighbor’s, ten 
miles distant, to buy sorghum seed. So, 
kindly admonished to ‘“‘keep a eye out fer 
things an’ be a good young un,” Navilla 
Mauleen was left—alone. 

When the Studebaker came back, the 
sun was setting. Mrs. Pinney first has- 
tened to help her husband unhitch, and 
then made for the dugout, where she in- 
tended to build a fire and wash the break- 
fast dishes. But what was her amazed 
delight, as she entered to find the stove 
hot, the tea kettle singing and the plates 
and pans placed in a shining row upon 
the table. With a hearty word of thanks 
to Navilla Mauleen, she went up and 
across the yard to the pig pens. Here a 
sccond surprise awaited:. ‘The swine had 
already been fed, and were now snug 
and asleep on a pile of clean, straw bed- 
ding. 

“Wal, y’ certainly was a good young 
un,” she cried to the flushed doer of un- 
welcome duties, who had invitingly pre- 
ceded her. 

It was still light upon the plain—light 
enough to make possible a stroll across 
the garden strip. With nothing left to 
do, thither Mrs. Pinney wended, and 
with the air of one who expects onion 
bulbs to swell forth ambitious, pithy 
stocks in twelve hours. Behind her, the 
picture of big-eyed concern, trailed Na- 
villa Mauleen. 

Over the sprouting radish rows, over 
the bare ground where potato peelings 
were rooting, over the newly planted 
corn patch, traveled Mrs. Pinney’s in- 
quiring eye. But suddenly it came to 
the onion row—and stopped. 

“Somethin’ ’s been a-diggin’ yere!” 
she cried to Navilla Mauleen, now close 
at her heels. ‘See thar, how th’ groun’ 
’s mussed all acrosst where th’ ponies 
rollt hit flat.” 

She snatched up the rusty hoe and 
knelt upon the disturbed loam. Navilla 
Mauleen knelt beside her. Together, as 
Mrs. Pinney turned up the earth, they 
looked for seed onions. 

Not one rolled out into view! 


After a moment's. searching Mrs. 
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Pinney sat back. “My goodness!” she 
exclaimed. ‘’Pears as ef they’s gone!” 

At this news Navilla Mauleen looked 
as disturbed as the ground. 

Only half assured, Mrs. Pinney once 
more began to dig, and once more she 
found nothing. She got to her feet ex- 
citedly, Navilla Mauleen following suit, 
and turned toward the dugout opening. 

“Cyriac!” she called; “Cyriac! What 
d’ye think? Somethin’ hez come a’ready 
an’ snooted up my onions!” 

A muffled answer came back., Then, 
Cyriac shambled into sight at the open- 
ing, got an armful of hay-twists at the 
stack, and shambled out of sight again. 

Mrs. Pinney turned to Navilla Maul- 
cen, who was still quietly attending. “I 
‘clare I never seen sech luck!’ she said 
angrily. “No more’n git ’em into th’ 
groun’, an’ ’way they goes. Navilla, y’ 
didn’t happen t’ see any gophers roun’ 
yere t’day, did y’?” 

Navilla Mauleen shook her head. 

“Vl jes’ haf t’ set some pizen out,” 
declared Mrs. Pinney. “Sh’ud think 
Paris green ’d be good. I got some in a 
teacup. Split t’ th’ dugout an’ ast yer 
paw t’ give hit to y’.” 

Navilla Mauleen trotted away obedi- 
ently. When she returned a moment la- 
ter she held the crockery piece at arm’s 
length before her. 

“Paw sez hits a good thing y’ goin’ t’ 
take th’ pizen outen this cup,” she an- 
nounced ; “ cause he jes’ broke th’ other.” 

Swift on the disappearance of the 
onions this latest catastrophe was_ the 
proverbial straw. ‘Wal, I never—” 
Mrs. Pinney began. But as she bent her 
spare frame groundward, the breath with 
which she could have adequately voiced 
her disgust was spent in a hunt for 
gopher holes. 

Presently, as if seized by a brilliant 
idea, she turned to Navilla Mauleen, who 
was seated near upon a stone. “Y’ 
didn’t let them hogs loose t’day, did y’?” 
she asked. 

A hopeful light swept Navilla Maul- 
een’s freckles. She made a swift survey 
of the garden strip, upon which showed 
only the footprints of her mother, the 
ponies and herself. ‘Then—the hopeful 
light faded. 
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“No’m, they been 
said. 

Mrs. Pinney turned away. As she did 
so, Navilla Mauleen got up from her 
stone and—whether disconcerted, drowsy 
or simply thoughtless — plumped her 
pudgy fists into her eyes. 

“Seems like nothin’ goes right, these 
days,’ began Mrs. Pinney, in a heavy 
monotone. “I jes’ did n’t count on havin’ 
t’ git any more onions fer seed. Hits 
enough— She looked round at Na- 
villa Mauleen. 

To her amazement she found her weep- 
ing; not drily, as she had wept the pre- 
vious morning, but in very copiousness. 
Down her cheeks the tears were fast 
streaming, and splashing in heavy drops 
upon her apron front. Yet there 
never a whimper. 

“Child ‘live!’ exclaimed her mother. 
“What on airth’s th’ matter?” 

Navilla Mauleen wagged her head 
dolefully and, after again inadvertently 
rubbing her eyes, wept harder than be- 
fore. 

“Now, don’t y’ worrit ’bout them orn- 
ery onions,” counseled Mrs. Pinney. “ ’T 
ain't so bad ’s all that. Come with me 
an’ we'll have a snack o’ somethin’.” 

Navilla Mauleen stumbled toward her 
mother and clutched blindly at her dress. 
They traversed the garden strip and en- 
tered the dugout. There Navilla Mauleen 
groped her way to the bench by the 
stove. 

“Th’ child’s clean petered out,” la- 
mented Mrs. Pinney as she cut up some 
bacon for supper. “She bedded th’ hogs, 
an’ washed th’ dishes, an’ I don’t know 
what all. Seems like she’s got more sand 
’n anybody else in th’ fambly.” (This 
with a cold glance toward the tilted fig- 
ure of her husband. ) 

Cyriac, the slothful, made no reply. 
Navilla Mauleen, her eyes as sightless as 
a new-born kitten’s, continued to shed 
tears. 

“Wrings my heart t’ see y’ bawlin’ thar 
so quiet,” said her mother, looking down 
at her; “’cause y’ ’re wore out with 
chores. Ought t’ remember yer only five, 
an’ not ’ncourage y’ to do so much. But 
y’ will work, an’ I jes had t’ go with yer 
paw t’day. Fer ef he ever was t’ fall 


all shet up,” she 


was 
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asleep on thet wagon-seat, goodness 
knows where he’d land up!” 

When the meat was done, she lit the 
lantern and hung it back of the stove. 
Then she put a chunk of hot bacon be- 
tween two cold pancakes. 

“Yere, Navilla Mauleen,” she said, 
“vere’s y’ supper.” 

There was no answer. 

“Come an’ git this bite fr’m yer maw,” 
bade Mrs. Pinney. 

Mr. Pinney stirred, let down his chair 
expectantly, and made for the table. 

“Oh, there aint no doubt bout your 
bein’ ready,” observed his wife, cuttingly. 
She shoved a heaping plate across to him. 
“But thar’s Navilla Mauleen refusin’ her 
grub like a sick animal. I do b’lieve she 
is a’comin’ down. She’s a’worritin’ ’bout 
them onions bein’ los’.” 

Cyriac grunted spiritlessly. He could 
not answer otherwise, his mouth being 
crammed. 

“Oh, I know hit don’t worrit you. You 
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don’t keer whether school keeps or not. 
But Navilla Mauleen’s diff’rent: Her 
heart’s as meltin’ over other folks as but- 
ter; she ’s jes’ th’ thoughtfulest little 
thing!” 

She went to the stove and moved the 
lantern until it shone over Navilla Mau- 
leen, curled up on the bench, asleep. 

“Pore young un!” breathed Mrs. Pin- 
ney, softly. “Tired t’ death!” 

Her eye rested fondly upon the tear- 
stained face. Half ashamed of her own 
unaccustomed tenderness—and with a 
guilty glance round at the feeding Cyr- 
iac—she dropped on one knee, wrapped 
her long arms lovingly about the limp 
little form, and bent down—down toward 
the parted lips of her baby—to leave a 
kiss— 

And then—she sat up abruptly, angry, 
thunderstruck, the light of sudden com- 
prehension in her eyes. “Wh’y, Navilla 
Mauleen!” she cried, reproachfully ; “Na- 
villa-Mau-leen!” 





THE RE-BIRTH OF BEAUTY 


By Harry Cowe.ui 


Unlovely as is Trojan Helen’s skull, 


In royal ruins sovereign-like she lay, 


The imperial lady of our love. A day, 


A night, we viewed her dry bones »with eyes dull 
And dry (to fire and tear-storm each its lull). 
Then spake we: “Science, wonder-worker, say, 


Can dry bones live?’ And Science answered, “Yea, 


And be than heretofore more beautiful!” 


Now, waked from painlessness of pain bespent, 


The prophet Faith foresees her doubly fair— 


By fire transfigured, fire and dew and air— 


All-beauteous with a beauty yet to be; 


A city-soul in utmost wonderment 


Renascent by the immemorial sea. 


San Francisco, May, 1906. 















































BOOKS THAT GO TRAVELING 


HOW CALIFORNIA’S STATE LIBRARY REACHES 
EVERY COUNTY IN THE GREAT STATE. 
OTHER FEATURES. 


By Wituiam R. Watson 


Assistant Librarian of the State Library 


ERHAPS the most interesting part 
of California’s State Library to the 
majority of people is the extension 

department, where the work of the travel- 
ing libraries, study club libraries and 
circulation of books for the blind is 
carried on. In most states where this 
work is established it is managed by a 
special library commission, but Cali- 
fornia is fortunate in being able to trans- 
act the business through the agency of 
the State Library, thus saving expense 
and at the same time affording better 
facilities for carrying on the work. The 
first traveling library was sent to Auburn 
in December, 1903, and now there are 
two hundred and seventy-five communi- 
ties that have the use of these libraries. 
All the counties in the state, except San 
Francisco, which is supplied by the San 
Francisco Public Library, are repre- 
sented, the number of communities in 
each county varying from one to eigh- 
teen Sonoma being the banner county. 


The libraries are composed of fifty vol- 
umes each, selected from all classes of 
literature, but having a preponderance 
of fiction. The selection of the books is 
carefully made both as regards their 
subject matter and their mechanical con- 
struction. As has just been stated, the 
libraries contain more volumes of fiction 
than of any other class of literature, but 
great care is exercised to include only 
really good fiction, such as is healthful 
in tone and at the same time interesting, 
entertaining and of some literary value. 

The conditions for securing travel- 
ing libraries have been made as simple 
and as liberal as possible. They are sent 
to any community in the state, without 
a public library, upon the application of 
five resident taxpayers. In a few cases 
they have also been sent to localities 
where the public library is small and of 
limited resources. A library may be kept 
three months with the privilege of re- 
newal for an additional three months, 
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provision being made for keeping it open 
certain hours for the use of the public. 
There is no expense whatever to the 
borrowers of these libraries, even the 
cost of transportation being borne by the 
state library, which is a more liberal pro- 
vision than is afforded by any other state. 
It is not difficult for a book lover to 
realize the pleasure these libraries bring 
to the members of a community with a 
taste for reading, who live in almost 
isolated localities where books, especially 
new books, are practically unknown. In 
some of the larger communities these 
traveling libraries have been the means 
of creating a sentiment which has culmi- 
nated in the establishment of public 
libraries. 


BOOKS FOR STUDY CLUBS 


Another recent undertaking is the 
selection and loaning of collections of 
books to study clubs. These study club 
libraries are sent out for the purpose of 
supplying the books necessary to cover 
the subjects which are being studied, and 
to foster the formation and maintenance 
of new clubs by making it possible for 
them to get the books they need to work 
with, no matter in how distant or inac- 
cessible a locality the club may be 
located. All study clubs using these 
libraries are registered at the State 
Library. No charge is made for regis- 
tration but there is a fee of one dollar 
and fifty cents for each twenty-five 
volumes, or less, which are sent to a 
club, to assist in defraying the expense 
of service. This fee, however, entitles 
the club to one shipment each way free 
of charge. Very often books must be 
bought to fill out a library after the 
subject of study has been received, so 
that those clubs which are the most 
prompt in giving notice of the subjects 
they expect to study are ordinarily the 
ones which receive the best service, for 
it sometimes takes several weeks or even 
months to get certain books which may 
be very necessary in order to cover the 
subject properly. 


A BLESSING FOR THE BLIND 


Probably no one class of people is in 
greater need of the consolation, inspira- 
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tion and entertainmént to be found in 
good books than are the blind. So many 
of the recreations and enjoyments of 
life are denied them that the blessing of 
being able to read, and of having the 
books to read is doubly appreciated. By 
a wise provision of the postal regulations 
the embossed books used by the blind 
may be sent through the mails free of 
charge, and taking advantage of this 
provision the State Library is lending 
embossed books to any blind resident of 
California who will apply for them. 
This work was begun in June, 1905, 
and there are now one hundred and 
thirty-two borrowers scattered over the 
length and breadth of the state. These 
books for the blind are issued in different 
types by the various publishers according 
to the systems they advocate, the princi- 
pal ones being the New York point, 
Moon, Boston line letter and American 
braille. In order to be able to read all 
the books printed for the blind, there- 
fore, a person must be familiar with all 
the different styles of type. The books 
are curious looking volumes, being very 
bulky, but not of a corresponding weight. 
All the systems use an embossed charac- 
ter of some sort to convey the meaning, 
and this accounts for the thickness of 
the volumes. Many of the patrons of 
the library can read two different types, 
and some of them even more. Not only 
books but also alphabets and primers are 
loaned to borrowers, and since the work 
began eleven persons who previously 
could not read at all, have learned either 
the Moon type, the New York point, or 
both. One of the eleven is a lady ninety- 
one years of age, who stated that it was 
the happiest time of her life when she 
learned to read the books for the blind. 
Surely if so aged a person could learn 
to read, no one need despair of being 
able to acquire the same accomplishment. 


MAKING NEW LIBRARIES 


There are many towns and cities in 
California without public libraries that 
should, and would, have them if they 
could receive some assistance in making 
a beginning. ‘This assistance the-State 
Library is furnishing, not by extending 
financial aid or giving books, but by 
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sending out a library organizer to aid 
in arousing public sentiment, to bring 
this sentiment to a focus and to give 
advice on all matters pertaining to the 
establishment and maintenance of a 
library. Since the work was begun last 
November, twelve towns have passed the 
necessary ordinance for the establish- 
ment of a library, and there are a num- 
ber of. others that will probably take 
similar action. 

The organizer also visits: libraries 
which are already established in order 
to give advice or assistance when re- 
quested, and to keep them in touch with 
the State Library. The News Notes of 
California Libraries also aids in accom- 
plishing this object, and serves to dis- 
seminate a great deal of library informa- 
tion. This publication is issued monthly 
by the State Library, and contains the 
list of new books added, reports of the 
work being done by the California 
Library Association, news, statistics and 
information in concise form concerning 
the work of the State Library and of the 
various public libraries throughout the 
state. 


THE LIBRARY'S BEGINNING 


The demands of education have always 
been heeded in California, and the need 
of a state library was recognized by the 
first state legislature. The committee 
appointed at the opening of the first 
session to draw up a set of rules for 
the use of the Senate, provided .for-a 
standing committee.on the State Library. 
This rule was adopted December 19, 
1849, and A. W. Hope, John Bidwell 
and H. E. Robinson were appointed. 
This committee ‘recommended that the 
sergeant-at-arms of the Senate should 
care for the books beloriging to the state 
and act as librarian. The report was 
adopted by the Senate, December’ 31, 
1849, and-this may be considered as the 
date of the beginning of the California 
State Library, although the bill creating 
it was introduced a month later. 

To J. S. Bradford,’ of the Sonoma 
district, belongs the credit of introduc- 
ing. the bill entitled “An act defining 
the duties:of. State Librarian and pre 
scribing rules for the government of the 
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State Library.” The first section of the 
bill provided that “All books now be- 
longing to or which may hereafter come 
into possession of this State, by purchase 
or otherwise, shall be kept in the office 
of the Secretary of State and shall com- 
pose the State Library.” This bill, which 
really created the library as a regular 
state institution, was passed in the House 
February 26th, in the Senate, March 
23d and was signed by Governor Bur- 
nett, April 9, 1850. 

It is only within the past few years 
that the library has become an active 
force in the educational life of the state. 
The increased powers granted to the 
trustees in 1903 have been productive of 
the greatest good. New methods have 
been employed and new work has been 
taken up which has made the library 
favorably known not alone through the 
state but throughout the United States. 
Under the present regime the library is 
meeting the people more than half way 
in the effort to increase their use of the 
books; it is devising and promoting new 
projects whereby the knowledge con- 
tained in the volumes may be conveyed 
to the people of the state at large, and 
is endeavoring to be in truth, as well as 
in name, a state library. 

The reference and loan department of 
the library has recently been entirely 
reorganized. Formerly books were lent 
only to state officers and employes, and 
to such persons as held permits signed 
by state officers. This practically limited 
the circulation to residents of Sacra- 
mento. Under the present provisions any 
resident of the state may borrow books 
by making application through a local 
library a medium for the circulation of 
club which has been registered at the 
State Library, or a superior judge. In 
localities where none of these means of 
making application is available, arrange- 
ments have been made with the Wells 
Fargo Express Company by _ which 
agents will.deliver books when satisfied 
as to the identity and responsibility of 
This department has been 
established with the object of giving 
to everybody the benefit of the valuable 
material contained in the library. All 
available information on any subject is 
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given upon application in person or by 
letter. It is not proposed to make the 


. library a medium for the circulation of 


fiction or other works of recreation, for 
it is primarily a reference library and 
sends books out only where necessary to 
make its resources available to those in 
search of knowledge. All charges of 
transportation are borne by out-of-town 
borrowers, but where the desired informa- 
tion can be conveyed in a letter it is so 
furnished. A circular describing the 
work of the department, and blank forms 
for borrowing books are sent to all who 
apply for them. 


VALUABLE NEWSPAPER FILES 


The library is very fortunate in having 
an exceptionally fine collection of bound 
newspapers, doubly valuable since the 
destruction of the files in San Francisco. 
The entire period of newspaper history 
in the state is covered, beginning with 
the Californian first published in Monte- 
rey, August 15, 1846. About one hun- 
dred different newspapers are bound 
regularly, and every county in the state 
is represented except Alpine where no 
paper is published. These papers con- 
stitute exceedingly useful source material 
for future historians, being among the 
most valuable aids to the study of early 
California history that can be obtained. 
The value of the collection is greatly 
enhanced by the card index covering the 
files of the Californian, California Star, 
and Alta California from 1846 up to 
1884. 

The library recently acquired, through 
the courtesy of the San Francisco Call, a 
copy of its printed index for the years 
1894 to 1904, so that there still remains 
unindexed only the period from 1884 to 
1894. The usefulness of this index has 
been demonstrated many times. All the 
material. relating to California has been 
included, and it is possible to find in a 
few minutes information that might 
otherwise require a search of hours or 
even days. 

The newspapers naturally belong with 
the collection of Californiana and are 
therefore kept in that department, which 
also contains the various works dealing 
with California, and the books written 


by California authors. The foundation 
of the collection was laid long ago, but 
its growth has been necessarily gradual 
as most of the books and pamphlets are 
out of. print and scarce, oftentimes sell- 
ing for very high prices. This collection 
is being catalogued very fully, in order 
to make easily available everything on 
the subject which the library contains. 
A very full set of state documents has 
been preserved, although unfortunately, 
it is not quite complete. There are not, 
as yet, a great many manuscripts, but 
some are of considerable interest, such as a 
number of account books kept by a San 
Francisco merchant in the ’30s, showing 
the manner of trading in those days, 
when a prominent Californian settled his 
accounts in barrels of agate. There are 
also some fifty letters of much _ local 
interest written by General John A. 
Sutter in the years from 1832 to 1845, 
and the manuscript of the diary of 
Colonel Philip L. Edwards containing 
an account of a trip made to the Pacific 
Coast in 1837. 


LAW AND LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE 


As far as the number and character 
of the volumes is concerned, the law 
department is the most completely 
equipped of any in the library, and is 
conceded to be one of the most complete 
law libraries in the United States. The 
collection comprises some thirty thousand 
volumes, many of them very rare and 
valuable. There are over three thousand 
five hundred bound volumes of the rec- 
ords of the Supreme Court of California, 
all ‘indexed, which are of the utmost 
value to the practitioner, and which 
could not be replaced at any cost. 

Closely associated with this depart- 
ment is the legislative reference work, 
which was first undertaken by the library 
in December, 1904. This sociological 
department as it is called, was estab- 
lished primarily for the purpose of 
giving assistance to state officers in search 
of information for official use, and to 
secure data and look up material for 
members of the legislature, legislative 
committees, commissioners, boards of con- 
trol and all state institutions. The 
library is acquiring for the use of this 
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department such valuable new books on 
economics, comparative legislation and 
allied branches as are published in 
English as well as a collection of 
national, state and municipal documents. 
To be of practical use the contents of 
these volumes must be made quickly 
accessible, and to accomplish this object 
card indexes are made which furnish a 
means of ready reference to the literature 
of subjects most likely to be called for 
by public officials and legislators. The 
last legislature appointed four com- 
mittees to investigate and report on 
taxation and revenue, building and loan 
associations, prison reform, and schools. 
For each of these committees special 
sets of indexes and notes are being made 
covering the most recent data to be found 
on their subjects. The set made for the 
prison reform committee contains at 
present over eight hundred cards, all 
referring to material not easily acces- 
sible. While the work of this department 
is done primarily for the use of public 
officials, it is also at the disposal of any 
other persons or organizations desiring 
to avail themselves of it. California was 
the second state in the Union to under- 
take work of this kind, Wisconsin being 
the pioneer. 

The work of the library in all depart- 
ments has increased very greatly, making 
more space an absolute necessity. This 
will be provided to a limited extent in 
the remodeled Capitol, but it will be only 
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a matter of a few years until additional 
room will be needed. The loss of so 
many valuable libraries in the San Fran- 
cisco fire emphasizes the necessity of an 
absolutely fire-proof building, for the 
library contains a vast amount of valu- 
able material that could not be replaced 
at any cost. The work as conducted at 
present is in line with the methods em- 
ployed in the best equipped libraries of 
the country, and the good results which 
are being accomplished are evident to the 
most casual observer. 

The day of old methods in the admin- 
istration of the library has gone by. The 
members of the present board realize 
their responsibility as trustees and are 
active and earnest in their endeavor to 
secure the best results possible. Their 
administration stands out as by far the 
best and most effective in the history of 
the library. To Governor Pardee also a 
large measure of credit is due for the 
present prosperous condition of the 
library, for he has at all times approved 
and encouraged the work which is being 
done, and his attitude has been influential 
in bringing about present conditions. 

Californians have many things to be 
proud of, and not the least of these 
is the State Library, which is just enter- 
ing upon the great field of possibilities 
before it, and which is better and 
more widely known throughout the 
library profession than most citizens are 
aware. 


OCTOBER 


By Hersert BAsHrorp 


These are the days of purple haze 
When leaf takes flame and flower has flown, 
When clouds drift o’er and to the shore 


The sea talks in an undertone; 
When trill of thrush in woodland hush 
Is Rapture’s laughter, low and sweet, 


And brooks steal down, through grasses brown 


With silver sandals on their feet. 
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OLD MISSION IDYLS 


By Cuaries WARREN SToppARD : 


Author of ‘‘South Sea Idyls,’’ ‘‘For The Pleasure of His Company,’’ etc 
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DOLORES, SAN FRANCISCO 


IN SIX PARTS—PART FOUR 


T IS the same old story that has been 
a thousand times retold; very brief 
it is and a trifle brusque. The expe- 
dition was upon the point of leaving 
Lower California to establish missions 
in the northern wilds; arrangements had 
been completed for three of these estab- 
lishments and they were to be named in 
honor of San Diego, San Carlos, and 
San Buenaventura. Fray Junipero Serra, 
casting his eye over the list and finding 
that the name of the seraphic founder of 
their order was not included in it, turned 
to Don Galvez, the Visitador General, 
saying, “And for our father, St. Francis, 
is there to be no Mission?” Then Galvez 
replied, somewhat tartly, “If St. Francis 
wants a Mission let him cause his seaport 
to be found and it shall be established 
there!” 

Now, strangely enough, the expedition 
which set forth from San Diego in search 
of the harbor of Monterey, found it not, 
or were unable to identify it; therefore 


they blindly continued this weary course 


under the most distressing disadvantages ; 
they forded the Salinas River where, in a 
bower of brushwood at the mouth of it, 
a solemn mass was celebrated—it being 
the feast of St. Francis. 

“It was resolved,” writes Friar Crespi, 
the historian of the expedition, “that the 
journey be continued as the only expe- 
dient remaining, in the hope of finding 
by the favor of God the desired port of 
Monte rey, and in it the bark San José to 
supply our needs; and that, if God 
should permit, in the search for Monterey 
we all perish, we shall fulfill our duty to 
God and man by working together until 
death in the accomplishment of the 
enterprise on which we have been sent.” 

Onward they plodded, hoping against 
hope. What was their reward? The 
expedition that had set forth from 
Monterey on the fourteenth day of July, 
1769, discovered the Bay of San Fran- 
cisco and sighted Point Reyes and the 
Farallones on October 30th of the 
same year. Fray Juan Crespi and Fray 
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Francisco Gomez were of the party under 
the command of Governor Portola, and 
these were the first priests to say mass 
upon the site of the future city of San 
Francisco. Want of food compelled the 
hasty return of the expedition to San 
Diego. Again the peninsula of the un- 
dreamed Misty City was left to the 
mercies of the elements. 

At the end of 1774, the Viceroy noti- 
fied Junipero Serra that he intended to 
establish a new presidio at San Francisco, 
which was to serve as another point of 
vantage for the extension of Spanish and 
Christian power; it was also intended 
for the protection of the two prospective 
Missions of San Francisco and Santa 
Clara. The new expedition sailed from 
Monterey toward the last of July, 1775; 
at the commencement of the voyage the 
crew began a novena —the nine days’ 
prayer—in honor of St. Francis; at the 
conclusion of this novena, just at the 
close of day, the bark entered the Golden 
Gate and came to anchor off North 
Beach. 

On the second of August, the San 
Carlos tripped anchor and crossed over 
to the Isla de Nuestra Setiora de los 
Angeles—so named because that was the 
feast of the day and that land is still 
known as Angel Island. A portion of 
Marin County was explored and_ the 
Indian rancherias frequently visited. A 
land expedition was to have joined that 
which had preceded it by sea but, being 
forty days over due, the San Carlos set 
sail and headed for Monterey. Mean- 
while the slow-footed land expedition, 
having arrived at the peninsula too late 
to meet the San Carlos, returned again 
to the port from whence they started. 
Thus did the fates baffle the laudable 
efforts of the padre pioneers. 

It was not until 1775—late in Decem- 
ber—that another expedition arrived at 
the Cerroyo de San Francisco—later 
known as San Fransicquito Creek—the 
very spot where the Spaniards had en- 
camped in 1769 and which Padre Palau 
had chosen as the most suitable site for 
the Mission. The cross he had erected 
to mark the spot still stood—a good omen. 
The party encamped on the shore of a 
stream later known as Lobos Creek. The 
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following morning the Padres visited 
Fort Point and there planted a cross, at 
the foot of which was buried an account 
of the explorations, for it was a place 
“where nobody had been.” 

It was decided that the presidio should 
be established to the east of this point 
and there, after one hundred and thirty 
years, it flourishes today. To the east 
of the camp there was a large lagoon, 
from which the water was flowing freely ; 
this came to be known as Washerwoman’s 
Bay—one shore of which was near the 
corner of Greenwich and Octavia streets. 
Many a time in later days did we boys 
of the middle ’50s fish with pin-hooks 
along its reedy banks and flush the wild 
fowl that hovered there, and stand in 
awe of the washerwomen whose strident 
voices fell upon our infant ears with less 
charm, but as much peril, as those of the 
sirens of Scilla and Chryodis upon the 
Ulyssian tympanum. 

The explorers broke camp; part of 
them went south over the hills, part 
followed the bay shore, and all met at 
the site chosen for the Mission; the 
spring there was named in honor of the 
day—the last Friday in Lent—Arroyo 
de los Dolores, and then all returned to 
Monterey. It seemed that little headway 
was being made, for it was not until the 
twenty-seventh of June, 1776, that the 
soldiers, settlers and two padres from 
the south again encamped on the Laguna 
de los Dolores, to await the coming of 
the San Carlos which was to bring sup- 
plies from Monterey. A month passed in 
fruitless waiting, yet not wholly fruitless, 
for all the neighboring heights were ex- 
plored, much timber was cut and prepara- 
tions made for a permanent settlement. 
On the twenty-sixth of July the camp 
was transferred to the present site of the 
presidio; the first building completed 
was a temporary chapel and within Padre 
Palau celebrated the first mass on the 


twenty-eighth, just twenty-four days 
after our first “Glorious Fourth.” 

The Padres did not change their 
quarters—their hearts were set upon 


the first site chosen for the Mission— 
but daily they trudged over the hills 
to the presidio and said their masses 
there. Meanwhile they were making what 
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preparations they could for their future 
dwellings, though many obstacles were 
thrown in their way. Nearly two months 
passed and the masterly inactivity of all 
the powers became almost as notorious as 
that of ours today in these United States. 

At last the San Carlos arrived, all 
hands were busy, and on the seventeenth 
of September—the feast of the Stigmata 
of St. Francis,—the patron of the port 
and of the Mission—the religious dedica- 
tion of the presidio took place. There 
were more than a hundred and fifty per- 
sons present. Padre Palau sang high 
mass and blessed the great cross. The 
Te Deum was sung. The officers then 
took possession of the furt in the name of 
the Spanish King, while all the cannon 
and musketry on ship and shore belched 
fire and smoke and all the bells—how 
few they were—rang joyously. 

Captain Guiros, Padre Cambon and a 
few others, in a small boat belonging to 
the San Carlos, began the exploration of 
the northern shore of the bay. They 
ventured as far as Petaluma Creek and 
for some distance stemmed the tide of 
that meandering stream. Lieutenant 
Moraga, by land, discovered the San 
Joaquin and Sacramentw rivers. The ad- 
ventures of these explorers were not 
startling. They seemed to be laboring 
under the impression that the bays of 
San Pablo and Suisun somehow resolved 
themselves into the North Sea: the sight 
of an occasional whale in the harbor 
seemed to favor this illusion; so also the 
seals that were captured and eaten by 
the natives. At any rate the old Spanish 
maps of the period are a blank beyond 
Petaluma and it is certain that Padre 
Palau was. the first to say mass in that 
vicinity and the north shore was as a 
sea “with horizon to all four winds.” 

The first Mission Church at the Laguna 
de los Dolores was of wood and fifty- 
four feet in depth; it was plastered with 
clay and roofed with tile. On the fourth 
of October, the feast of St. Francis, the 
first low mass was sung; the little chapel, 
decorated with bunting from the San 
Carlos, riding at anchor in the harbor, 
was blessed on the previous day. On the 
eighth of the month, the wanderers hav- 
ing returned from their wanderings, high 
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mass was sung and a picture of “Our 
Seraphic Father St. Francis, Protector 
of this Port, Presidio and Mission” was 
carried in solemn procession about the 
place; there were volleys of iousketry, 
blasts from swivel guns brought on shore 
from the San Carlos, and finally a feast, 
to the satisfaction and joy of all those 
present. 

The Mission, generally referred to as 
the Mission Dolores, is and has ever been 
the Mission of San Francisco de Assisi. 
The name is thus written in all official 
reports. The name Assisi is frequently 
dropped, just as Borromeo has_ been 
dropped from San Carlos at Carmelo, 
and Alcata at San Diego. As San Fran- 
cisco was also the name of the presidio 
and there is also another Mission named 
San Francisco Solano, it finally became 
the custom to speak of this Mission as 
the Mission de los Dolores because it was 
situated near the stream or spring named 
for the feast of Nuestra Sefiora de los 
Dolores. 

A delightful traveler has given us a 
glimpse of old mission life as early as 
1828. He was cruising up the coast and 
wrote: 


We sighted the rocks called the Farallones, 
bearing northeast, distant from us eight or 
nine miles. We soon passed the largest and 
southernmost one, which was still occupied by 
the Russians; and could distinctly perceive 
among the huts ten or twelve persons, who 
were living there for the purpose of catching 
fur seal, which were so abundant in former 
years that my friend G—-— assured me he 
had assisted in collecting, during one season, 
over eighty thousand skins from this same 
island. Four or five hours more brought us 
to the entrance of the port of San Francisco, 
but as it was then quite dark I could not 
discern the appearance of the land. As we 
passed the castle point (Fort Point) the 
water became less acted upon by the ocean's 
swell and the only ripple visible was caused 
by the course of our ship as she drew near 
her place of anchorage. Leaving the Presidio 
on our right, we continued our course for 
Yerba Buena (later San Francisco) where 
we came to in six and a half fathoms. When 
morning came, I found we were in a small 
bay close to the shore, on one side of which 
were steep rocks and on the other a smooth 
sandy beach. 


The “small bay” was bounded on the 
north by the steep rocks at the foot of 
Telegraph Hill along what is now 
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TWENTY YEARS AGO THE REFECTORY AT MISSION 
DOLORES WAS STILL STANDING 


Washington and Jackson streets; on the 
west by Montgomery street; the southern 
“smooth sandy beach” lay along Sacra- 
mento and California streets a little below 
Montgomery street, but near was Yerba 
Buena Island (generally known as Goat 
Island now, because goats were found 
skipping upon its breezy heights. O! 
ignominious nomenclator, how fortunate 
for your survivors that they were not 
hogs or pole-cats. Surely you might have 
left the island to bear its proper name 
for the sake of the Yerba Buena, the 
good herb, that flourished there and 
breathed health and fragrance upon its 
delicious air. 


Beyond the Island of Yerba Buena, say 
the voyagers, on the other side of the Bay of 
San Francisco, were the highlands of San 
Antonio (now East Oakland, if you please). 
At ten o’clock we were visited by the Com- 
mandant, Don Ignacio Martinez, who remained 
to dine. As soon as dinner was over we 
accompanied him to his house. It was a 
short ride over the hill in the direction of the 
castillo, or fort. We soon caught a glimpse 
of the low buildings, with their dark tiled 
roofs, resembling prisons more than dwelling 
houses, and the residence of our Commandant 
was the most conspicuous amongst them. 

In the morning G went to the Mission 
of Dolores to visit the padre and engage 
horses for our contemplated -journey to Santa 
Clara. On the following day, at an early 
hour, our animals were on the beach (Mont- 
gomery street) in charge of a vaquero, who 
was sent to accompany us as guide in the 
journey. This was an accommodation univer- 
sal with all the good old friars, for which 
they accepted no compensation. We mounted 
speedily and commenced our route through 
a dense thicket, where the path was narrow 
and where the trees so intersected their 
branches as to endanger our heads as we rode 


Note.—The island is officially designated today in 
all government records as Yerba Buena. 
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along. Thus we went on; sometimes crossing 
little valleys where the fox-like coyote 
prowled, and sometimes rising sandy emi- 
nences where a glimpse was had of the neigh- 
boring bay. Through the woods resounded 
the wolf’s howl, and the heavy track of the 
grizzly bear lay printed in our course. At 
length through an opening in the woods we 
saw the Mission of Dolores. Its dilapidated 
walls, and dark tiled roof, well accorded with 
the bleak.and cheerless scenery with which it 
was surrounded; for the cold blustering sea 
winds as they sweep over the hills chill and 
destroy vegetation. As we approached the 
building, we saw in the long corridor the 
Friar and his major-domo, to whom he 
appeared to be giving some directions—for 
the latter, hat in hand, attentively listened. 
Some Indians were employed in throwing out 
some hides from one end of the building, and 
he was evidently giving orders for their 
transportation to the beach. “How are you 
friends? Walk in,” he shouted in Spanish at 
the top of his voice, and we entered the 
hospitable mission and his extended hand was 
warmly clasped in mine, in earnest of the 
sincerity of his invitation. 


Thus was the journey from Montgom- 
ery and Clay streets to the Mission 
Dolores — about three miles — accom- 
plished in 1828. 

Vancouver visited Dolores in 1792 and 
describes the Mission as forming two 
sides of a square, leaving what was 
usually a quadrangle open at both ends. 
The buildings were much in the manner 
of those at the Presidio but the apart- 
ments were larger, better constructed and 
more cleanly. All the roofs were of 
thatch. The Indians were housed in 
huts of willow poles, with a basket work 
of twigs for walls, and a thatch of grass 
and tiles; they were about twelve feet 
in height and six or seven in diameter 
and looked not unlike huge bee-hives of 
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a rustic pattern. At the time of Vancou- 
ver's visit one large room of the Mission 
was occupied by the manufacturers of a 
coarse kind of blanketing made from 
native wool, grown close at hand. He 
says: “The looms though rudely con- 
structed, were tolerably well contrived, 
and had been made by the Indians. The 
produce is wholly applied to the clothing 
of the converted Indians. I saw some 
of the cloth which was by no means des- 
picable; and, had it received the ad- 
vantage of fulling, would have been a 
very decent sort of clothing.” 

Every day the padres seemed to be 
getting toward a more practical system 
in the hope of making the missions self- 
supporting and profitable to the Indian 
laymen who were settled there. In 1797, 
Governor Borica directed that mission 
blankets should be used at the Presidio 
and no more procured from Mexico, but 
he disapproved of the missionary plan 
of building a fulling-mill. In 1796 the 
manufacture of coarse pottery was begun. 
In 1798 the Mission contracted to furnish 
tiles to the Presidio at $20 a thousand. 

A traveler visiting the Mission about 
1808, describes the dwelling of the mis- 
sionaries as “Consisting of spacious 
apartments. Behind the dwelling was a 
large court surrounded by buildings in 
which the neophytes were employed, 
chiefly in the preparation of wool and 
the weaving of coarse fabrics. About a 
hundred yards from the Mission was the 
rancheria composed of eight long rows of 
dwellings for the accommodation of the 
Indian families. There were buildings 
for melting tallow and for making soap; 
smithies, shops for carpenters and cabi- 
net makers; magazines for storing tallow, 
soap, butter, salt, wool, and hides, and 
storehouses filled with grain. The wine 
served was of a very ordinary quality, 
being a production of the country. The 
kitchen garden was in poor condition, the 
high winds and drifting sand of the 
peninsula not being favorable to horti- 
culture. The visitors were, as a rule, very 
favorably impressed by what they saw 
at the Mission and had nothing but good 
to say of the Fathers.” 

The natives caused more trouble in the 
neighborhood of Dolores, and all along 
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the peninsula toward the end of the 
eighteenth century, than in any other 
part of California. Hostile tribes met 
and murdered one another.. Even the 
soldiers and the Indians fought and fell; 
there were many desertions among the 
neophytes, who fled to the opposite shore 
of the bay and only a portion of them 
were persuaded to return to the fold. In 
1806, an epidemic of measles carried off 
in two months two hundred and thirty- 
six of the natives. Yet while the Mission 
flourished its record was brilliant enough 
to dazzle a latter day speculator. In 
spite of sand-storms that covered the 
land as with a mantle of snow; and of 
winds that were apt to nip almost every 
thing that was unsheltered in the bud— 
from the inception of the mission down to 
December 31, 1831, the whole number 
of baptisms was six thousand nine hun- 
dred and ninety-eight, of which number 
three thousand seven hundred and fifteen 
were Indian adults, two thousand eight 
hundred and twenty-nine were Indian 
children and four hundred and _fifty- 
four the children of settlers or soldiers. 
The marriages numbered two thousand 
one hundred and twenty-one, of which 
eighty-five were between settlers. The 
number of burials was five thousand five 
hundred and thirty-three, of which three 
thousand four hundred and _ sixty-four 
were of Indian adults, one thousand nine 
hundred Indian children, one hundred 
and eleven white children and fifty-eight 
white adults. The largest number of 
cattle owned by the Mission was 11,240 
in 1808; the largest number of horses, 
one thousand two hundred and _thirty- 
nine in 1831; mules forty-two, in 1830; 
sheep 11,324 in 1813; of all kinds of 
animals 22,663 in 1805. The total prod- 
uct of wheat amounted to 114,480 bush- 
els; barley 59,500 bushels; corn 16,900 
bushels; beans 19,380 bushels; and mis- 
cellaneous grains, 19,053 bushels. , 

San Francisco reached its highest 
figure as regards the Indian population 
in 1820 with one thousand two hundred 
and fifty-two neophytes on the registers. 
in 1818 a school was in operation. At 
this period the Indians had their own 
gardens, and all the buildings, including 
the houses of the Indians, were of stone 
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or adobe and covered with tiles. The 
habitations of the Indians, consisting of 
long, low houses lined several streets. 
The new church was spacious and hand- 
somely decorated, chiefly by Indian 
artists. Twenty looms were in constant 
operation and two mills were run by 
mule-power. 

When the secularization took place in 
the ’30s, a blight fell upon every branch 
of industry, and the whole country be- 
came speedily demoralized. Note ‘this 
change in affairs at Dolores during the 
vears 1834 and 1842: 


1834 1842 
Number of Indians.......... 500 50 
eto CO: | eS 5000 60 
RAOTBOR cso 5v0is's2. das isso wens ae 1600 50 
Sheep, Goats and Swine....... 4000 200 


And what became of those that are 
missing? They were seized by the gov- 
ernment—-indeed almost any one could 
help himself without so much as “by 
your leave,” and paid for in promises that 
remained unfulfilled. The church build- 
ings, furnishings, live stock, et cetera, at 
Mission Dolores was at the time of the 
confiscation valued at more than $62,000. 
It any portion of this which was sup- 
posed to ve divided among the Indians 
was ever so divided, there is no record 
of it in existence. 

In 1846, a document marked an epoch 
in the history of the Mission Dolores; 
here is a little portion of it: 


Pio Pico to Father Santillan. Pio Pico, 
first speaker of the assembly of the Depart- 
ment of California, and charged with the 
administration of the law by the same govern- 
ment: 

Wuereas: The parish priest, Don Pru- 
dencio Santillan, has asked for his personal 
benefit all the vacant lands which are recog-, 
nized as belonging to Mission Dolores, as 
well as all the houses of the rancherias of said 
Mission which are now in an abandoned state: 
in virtue of the power invested in me in the 
name of the Mexican Nation, I have granted, 
as by these presents I do hereby grant to the 
said Prudencio Santillan, the ownership of 
all the houses of the rancherias which have 
been recognized as the property of Mission 
Dolores, with all the unoccupied lands which 
heretofore have been considered as the prop- 
erty of said Mission. 


One of the conditions was that the 
house, the corral and the church were to 
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remain the property of the Mission. The 
grant included three square miles of 
what is now city property and densely 
populated until the recent conflagration 
devastated it. It was bounded on the 
north by the village of Yerba Buena; on 
the northwest by the Presidio of San 
Francisco; on the west and south by 
famous ranches and on the east by San 
Francisco Bay. All this property Father 
Santillan speedily sold to James R. 
Bolton for $200,000 in silver. 

The old mission was but a village, then, 
chiefly inhabited by Indians. There was 
Mrs. Liddell’s tavern, a highly respect- 
able hostelry with a bar attached; there 
was Sharp and Moulton’s store of 
general merchandise; next to it and 
opening into the Mission Court; beyond 
it Lynch and De Horn, with more general 
merchandise. Then a roadway twelve 
feet wide; then Ruffino’s store, Charley 
Brown’s residence, and off at the end of 
a trail through the brush Father Flarian’s 
school for boys, with three rooms, three 
teachers and about twenty pupils. That 
school, one of the very earliest to be 
established in the country, stood north of 
the present Fourteenth street a_ little 
above where Walter street now runs. The 
venerable Father Accalti, S. J., used to 
call that school the “College of Sorrow” 
for it suffered in the beginning more 
than the seven dolors. 

In the early ’50s Market street was 
stopped at the corner of Third and 
Kearny streets by sand hills. The 
traveler on his way to the Mission took 
the stage down Third street as far as 
Mission street and then followed the old 
plank road out toward Twin Peaks. 
When the stages first began to run, the 
fare to the Mission was one dollar. On 
Mission street where it crosses Seventh 
street stood a toll-gate where one had to 
pay twenty-five cents for a horseman; 
fifty cents for a carriage and seventy-five 
cents for a four-horse team. In_ the 
early ’50s there was a popular resort at 
the corner of Mission and Sixteenth 
streets known as the “Nightingale” and 
run by William Shear; there was a race 
course there. “The Hermitage’ stood 
near the corner of Dolores and Fifteenth 
streets; and on Sixteenth street there was 
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a French resort called “The Rigalette.” 
Dolores knew little of dolor in those days, 
though the old Mission Church was not 
regularly supplied by the clergy, who 
were very busy laboring to keep even 
with the restless element that was in- 
creasing in the new world after 1840. 
The Mission seemed to be the favorite 
resort in those days, though the wind 
blew great guns and the sand drifted like 
snow in the streets and frequently bur- 
ried the plank road out of sight. How 
well I remember the chaparral where the 
goats browsed and butted in their pride, 
and blackberry bushes ran wild, and the 
live-oaks were all round-shouldered and 
some of them were blown almost level 
with the ground and seemed to be creep- 
ing on hands and knees before the west- 
ern winds! 

The settlement in front of the harbor 
was called Yerba Buena until January, 
1847, when Alcalde Bartlett issued a 
decree changing its name to San Fran- 
cisco. The first house in Yerba Buena 
was built by Jacob P. Leese in July, 
1836, on the south side of Clay street, 
a few doors west of Dupont. 

How well I remember our pilgrimages 
to Mission Dolores on our school holidays 
in 1855, when we boys used to take our 
lunches and play Indian among the hill- 
ocks that over-topped the Mission tiles. 
We used to steal softly into the long and 
narrow nave of the old church and rub 
our eyes in the “dim religious light” 
so that we could the better see the quaint 
mural decorations done by the early 
converts, with the naive simplicity of 
children. I remember one Easter day a 
great wash tub standing within the 
church, near the door, and filled with 
holy water; and how the reverent 
women and children, and sometimes men, 
would draw near with their empty bot- 
tles and phials and flasks of all sizes and 
shapes and fill them with the blessed 
water to take home with them for family 
use; and some of the flasks looked as if 
they had once upon a time held another 
kind of liquid than holy water, blessed 
at this happy season to drive away the 
blues and the blue devils; and sometimes 
some emotional enthusiast would plunge 
into. the tub and bless herself so 
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copiously that she fairly dripped like a 
duck. 

We used to explore the cemetery and 
try to translate the monument erected to 
the memory of Captain Don Luis Antonio 
Arguello, first Governor of Alta Cali- 
fornia, while it was under the Mexican 
rule. And always in soinewhat later days 
I viewed with a kind of awe the monu- 
ments marking the last resting places of 
Casey and Cora whom I saw hanged by 
the Vigilance Committee at Fort Vigilant, 
or “Gunnybags,” on Sacramento street, 
between Davis and Front streets. 

The old church has undergone many 
changes since we first knew it as chil- 
dren; then the long low adobe buildings 
extended on the right of the facade as 
you faced it; the cemetery was on the 
left. Under the one roof were housed 
the Mission Fathers and their assistants, 
together with stores of merchandise for 
home consumption as well as exportation. 
A portion of these buildings were still 
there in the late ’70s but they seemed 
to have lost their identity. Then a tidy 
two-story building took their place and 
stood close against the church on the 
right. This in turn made way for the 
huge structure where now all the religious 
services are held and the priests’ resi- 
dence is in the rear of it—an entirely 
modern and up-to-date building looking 
as inappropriate as the new church, where 
like a colossal incubator, it lords it over 
the one time little chick, now considerably 
more than a century its senior. 

Now and again there comes a feast 
day when the old Mission Church is 
thrown open to the faithful, when the 
priests again ascend the altar and the 
eyes of the aged worshippers are dimmed 
with tears for the memories of the past. 
After all, what is more sad than a mission 
that has been robbed of its revenues by 
sacrilegious hands and is slowly falling 
to decay. The California Missions are 
more melancholy than a graveyard—for 
they are the burial places of a brave 
faith, a divine hope, a glorious but fruit- 
less struggle. 

The last time I was at the Mis- 
sion Dolores, the high altar was a 
pyramid of flowers where shortly were 
to twinkle a myriad of flickering tapers. 
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All the past came back to me and I saw 
as in a vision the days of my youth. 
When I passed into the cemetery, lo! it 
had grown to seed; private lots were quite 
overgrown by the jungle of dense foliage 
that overwhelmed the place. There were 
walks that were impassable, and great 
boughs that had interlocked overhead and 
barred the way. Somehow, I was glad of 
it, somehow it seemed as if kindly Nature 
had striven to hide from the garish light 
of these latter days and the indifferent 
stare of listless eyes what had once been 
the heart of the earliest civilization of the 
peninsula, and that it was better that it 
should be so. 

The heart of the earliest civilization 
of the peninsula? Was there not bull- 
fighting and bear baiting and the pitting 
of game-cocks galore, and have not these 
been the sports of the oldest of civiliza- 
tions. Did not my dear old friend 
Steven C. Massett build himself a cot in 
some vast wilderness out Mission street 
and sign himself ““Jeems Pipes of Pipes- 
ville” and give the first concert and solo 
entertainment given in San Francisco, in 
a tent in the Plaza in 1849? And did 
he not write “When the Moon on the 
Lake is Beaming”? once the most popu- 
lar of ballads; and likewise set to charm- 
ing music Tom Moore’s “How Dear to 
Me the Hour When Daylight Dies!” and 
many another ditty sung by the great 
prima donnas of the world and by him- 
self, even after his flowing locks were as 
white as the driven snow. Gone, all gone 
now, Steve Massett and Pipesville; and 
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forgotten the music and hushed the angel 
voices that charmed ears of the listeners, 
-—and the listeners listless under the 
willows. O! The willows so green, not 
far from the Mission, where the French 
population gathered gaily and forgot 
they were far from France; for every 
thing was Frenchy from the open air 
theaters that seemed to have dropped 
from the clouds of the Elysian fields and 
landed right-side-up under the willows, 
with a whole troupe of singers and danc- 
ers and acrobats as Frenchy as France 
itself, down to the dainty and delicious 
decoctions served by the waters of Baby- 
lon where the willows were indeed full of 
harps and harpers, but not because any- 
body had demanded of them anything 
they could not do, and be hanged to 
them. 

Then there was Russ Garden not far 
away—but more German than French, 
as I recall it and its beer and pretzels 
and tight-rope walkers. And there was 
the later Woodward’s Garden, which 
always seemed to be like a kind of old 
fashioned picture-book, with every face 
a perpetually moving picture. It was at 
one of these gardens I saw, away back 
in the earliest ’60s, a French actress or 
specialist of some kind, sit in a little 
carriage like a toy runabout and loop the 
smallest loop I have ever seen looped. 
Surely there is nothing new under the 
sun — not even the remains of Wood- 
ward’s; and they all followed in the 
foot-prints of the padres just as soon as 
the audiences grew large enough. 
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A CAMP OF LONG AGO 


BEING A REMINISCENT PAGE FROM THE LIFE 
OF A GOLD SEEKER OF ’49 


By Wi.xi1am Simpson 


WAS a resident of Coyote 
Camp only a season or 
two, but I claim the honor 
of a charter membership, 
for when I went there in 
the fall of ’49 I was 
counted inhabitant num- 
ber two. Inhabitant num- 
ber one was its founder 
by the discovery of a rich placer claim. 
After that came its deluge of strong men. 
In a little time the place numbered over 
two hundred, and was possessed with all 
the ways of a mining camp. My inti- 
macy with its founder as his sole com- 
panion lasted only a few days but in 
that time I formed a good estimate of 
his character. His name was George 
Weatherby. He was a young fellow 
about thirty, full of animation and fun 
and careless of his newly found wealth, 
beyond the bounds of thrift and discre- 
tion. Much of the gold which he took 
from his claim daily in large volume 
went in the way of gifts and charity. 
He loaned money to everyone who asked 
for it, and, as near as I could make out, 
he was grub-staking about half the camp. 
His heart was as tender as a woman's. 
I have seen him while walking on a trail, 








step out of it for an ant in his path, and 
I heard him one time upbraiding a mem- 
ber of the camp for his cruelty in shoot- 
ing a coyote. He was one of the few 
there who maintained such respect as 
to escape a nickname. 

Of the persons who formed the camp, 
I have a distinct recollection of only a 
few. There was a man there who was 
called “Heady.” I am certain there was 
not one about who knew his real name. 
His head was rather large and its size 
was exaggerated by a heavy mop of 
hair, from which his nickname had been 
suggested. He spoke the language of 
Herman, and would pass very well for 
a copy of that barbarian warrior. He 
evidently came from some benighted 
corner of the earth where civilization had 
never entered. He was young, active, 
limber and strong, had been a sailor, 
and, as I take it, a good one. About all 
the English he knew were its words of 
profane use, and he used them without 
regard to time, place or propriety. He 
was not a bad fellow for all that. 
Strange to say his profanity was seldom 
the expression of wrath, and usually 
indicated nothing more than a high state 
of feeling. I remember once to have 
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heard his coarse voice in a loud key 
sounding over the camp in expletives not 
heard in good society, and I concluded 
to investigate. He was cursing in wrath 
this time sure enough, but his thunder- 
bolts were directed upon the head of 
some sprite or god, who, in his super- 
stitious pagan belief, had stricken a 
friend. with fever. 

Another man was nicknamed “Toodles” 
for what reason I never knew, except 
that he was retiring and unobtrusive. 
He was something of a student, and re- 
ferred often to a copy of Ure’s Diction- 
ary, which he held in possession. He 
appeared as much interested in the 
mineral deposits of the place as the gold, 
and was always studying the geological 
character of the locality. I remember 
once we took a stroll together, and he 
pointed to some horizontal lines on the 
face of a cliff above us, remarking ‘that 
they were water-marks of recent date. 
He noted also the tents and cabins that 
for safety should be moved to “higher 
parts. Of this subsequent events proved 
his wisdom. 

The father of the camp, so far as age 
was concerned, was Patterson. He had 
come over the plains from Missouri and 
had brought with him a negro slave 
named Jim, who proved more a burden 
than a help. Jim was in a constant 
state of melancholy from homesickness, 
which his master mistook for illness of 
a serious character, and was tenderly 
nursing him when Fritz, a practical 
joker of the place, came upon the scene 
with a measure of relief. Fritz made a 
close manual examination of Jim’s physi- 
cal condition, and then remarked that 
he would give him a thousand dollars if 
he never saw another sun rise in that 
camp. Jim started promptly for Mis- 
souri afoot, and strange to say got there 
after a time. 

Patterson may be described as a 
gentleman of the old school with the high 
resolve to support, come what may, his 
independence and honor. He was liked 
by every one for his kind and sympa- 
thetic manners, and his success as a 
miner became a matter of common inter- 
est. His cabin was overhauled from time 
to time in his absence, and his food sup- 
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ply was seen to be getting short. The 
fact being made known, the camp headed 
by Weatherby resolved to take care of 
him. This it felt more in duty bound to 
do, since by the act of one of its members, 
a pretty good slice of his fortune had 
been induced to take leg bail. The 
benevolent matter in hand was a delicate 
one. The direct offer of money would 
no doubt wound the old man’s pride, and 
so the happy and ingenious method was 
struck upon of salting his claim. The 
boys began putting their pinches of gold 
dust in the ‘Patterson Pot,” as they 
called it, and pretty soon the old man 
went round with a brightened face, show- 
ing his gold to everyone. But, of course, 
this donation could not be expected to 
last forever, and when he was supposed 
to have enough to supply his wants for 
a time, the contributions were withheld. 
To the surprise of everyone but himself, 
Patterson still kept showing his daily 
cleaning up of gold in increased volume, 
and before long it was discovered that his 
claim had developed into a bonanza. 

Coyote Camp was surrounded by high 
mountains and could only be reached 
by trail. One could no more bring a 
wagon into it than sail a ship there. 
The nearest trading post from which we 
drew our supplies, was six miles away; 
consequently our burro who was named 
Phoebe and was the common property of 
the camp, was in constant service packing 
in merchandise. The faithful creature 
died one day, and not liking to see her 
body torn to pieces by coyotes, we con- 
cluded to give her burial. Her grave 
was dug beside the trail she had so 
often trod in our service, and Weatherby, 
in mock solemnity, delivered her funeral 
oration, each man thereafter as a tribute, 
placing a stone over her grave to pre- 
vent its desecration by hungry beasts. 
There, rounded up in the form of a 
monument, it became a landmark of the 
place. 

The camp was infested with coyotes. 
They came down from the mountains at 
night and poked their noses under the 
tent walls and through the open doors of 
cabins carrying off frequently our food 
supplies. Their barking and howling 
became to us in time as natural and 
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unobserved as the noise of the wind blow- 
ing through the trees. 

Only a few leading persons of the 
drama on this little stage can be men- 
tioned here. The supernumeraries were 
made up mostly of Mexicans coming 
overland from Sonora, and sailors who 
had deserted from their vessels in the 
harbor of San Francisco. The conditions 
of life and society were so unusual there 
that its remembrance has always im- 
pressed me like a dream. My personal 
experience in this mining camp has given 
to my memory no act of crime and no 
tragedy to mar its pleasant remembrance, 
and looking back at it, through the long 
vista of years, it seems to me more like 
romance than reality. I had long felt 
a desire to revisit this spot which had 
furnished me such strange experiences 
and the opportunity coming about, I 
recently started on my journey. 

By inquiry I had learned that the camp 
had been abandoned long before, but 
there were natural attractions surround- 
ing the place, which to look upon again, 
would well repay me for the trip. Its 
ravine, deep and dark, with trees and 
undergrowth, a little stream making its 
way beneath over miniature waterfalls 
and expanding here and there into tiny 
lakes, through whose crystal waters I 
used to watch the fish swimming about, 
a great frowning cliff showing earth and 
rock strata apparently in ruled lines, 
with every interval a color of its own, 
high mountains surrounding, which be- 
lated the sunrise and hastened the sunset 
and which were clothed with a growth 
of sage brush and manzanita interspersed 
with oaks and a soaring peak in the 
distance with a perpetual crown of snow. 
There might be no camp nor member of 
it left, but these natural conditions would 
stand as they did fifty-seven years before. 
As every one in the camp had been my 
senior, I could not reasonably expect to 
find a single living person whom I had 
known. 

After a comfortable railway ride of a 
few hours, I got off at a station which 
bore the name of the trader of whom 
we used to get our supplies, and it proved 
to be our old trading post. I looked in 
vain for some remnant of the old store, 
or the site upon which it stood. No 
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one had ever seen it or heard of it. 
Nor had any one ever heard of Coyote 
Camp. I recognized in the distance the 
gorge in the mountains through which 
the trail to its locality led, and was soon 
making my way along it. I had not 
supposed the trail so difficult. After 
a weary tramp of miles through a region 
so strange I could hardly make myself 
believe I had ever traveled it before, I 
began to look closely for signs of the old 
camp. ‘There was the tall mountain in 
the distance with its perpetual snow cap, 
but it could also be seen from many 
points. There was a cliff in view, but 
there were also many cliffs, and I began 
to fear I had mistaken the trail and was 
lost in this lone territory, when, casting 
my eyes in a new direction, they, fell upon 
the monument of stones on Phoebe’s 
grave, and at once things about took on 
a familiar shape. I was not yet down 
to the level, but I could see the marks of 
the old claims washed full of earth. No 
dwelling of any kind was there. I seated 
myself on a boulder near the path. I had 
not seen a soul since I left the railroad 
station, and reflections more painful than 
pleasant were forcing themselves upon 
me. There was no Coyote Camp and 
probably no one but myself was left to 
tell its story. I was shaken out of my 
reverie by the appearance of a man in 
the distance with a pick on his shoulder, 
evidently making for the trail I was on. 
When he came near I observed that he 
was old and weary. On closer scrutiny, 
after he had seated himself on an ad- 
jacent boulder and had given me a distant 
nod/of recognition, I found that he was 
dressed cheaply even for a miner. He 
wore a pair of trousers that were patched 
in places, a coarse shirt and a cap evi- 
dently made by himself from pieces of 
different colored cloth. His snowy beard 
nearly covered his face and flowed far 
down over his breast. His features had 
a rosy flush looking unnatural in one so 
old, and his feet were covered with home- 
made sandals. He entered into conversa- 
tion with me, reluctantly at first. We 
had passed the usual remarks about the 
weather, and I was about to question him 
upon matters touching the locality, when 
a rattlesnake dragged its slow length out 
of the brush and began crossing the path 
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below us. I arose hastily, picked up a 
stone and was about to crush out its life 
when the old man interfered. 

“Don’t friend, don’t. It’s one of God’s 
creatures. Its got the right to live. 
They don’t hurt any one if they’re let 
alone. I killed one once and I'll have 
a sense of guilt for it as long as I 
live.” 

I threw away the stone and reseated 
myself without a word. This ready con- 
cession seemed to please him. 

“There was a mining camp here once,” 
I remarked. 

“Yes, a long time ago,” said the old 
man, with indifference. 

“Coyote Camp it was called,” said I. 
He looked at me with awakened interest. 

“You've got it right, friend, Coyote 
Camp,” said he, and falling into a 
reverie, he seemed to be dwelling on the 
past. 

“You seem a very old man. How old?” 
I inquired. 

“T don’t know, I have lost the run of 
it. I was doing a man’s work in °45. 
You can judge something by that.” 
“About eighty-five I should say.” 
“Somewhere along there,” he replied. 
“You are remarkably well preserved,” 
remarked. 

“Yes, I have been given years beyond 
man’s allotted time, and good health— 
until lately.” 

The burro’s grave with its monument 
of stones was near by and I drew his 
attention to it. 

“O, yes, a grave, sure enough,” said 
he. 

“Phoebe’s grave,’ said I, expecting 
him to ask an explanation. Instead his 
eyes brightened with a twinkle. 

“How did you know?” he inquired. 

“T attended her funeral,’ I replied. 
He warmed up to me at once. 

“You were here at that time, eh?” 

“T was. Were you?” 

“T should think I was. I delivered 
Phoebe’s funeral oration,” said he smil- 
ing. 

“Good God, Weatherby, is this you?” I 
exclaimed and we grasped each other's 
hands. 

After some talk in the way of recogni- 
tion, the old man remembered me_per- 
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fectly. Viewing him now with the added 
feeling of affection, I saw that the rosy 
flush had disappeared from his face, and 
it was pale and ashy, and I mentioned 
the change to him. 

“A symptom, the doctors say,’ and 
placing his hand over his heart, he con- 
tinued, “no pain, no pain, only a choking 
sensation and shortness of breath.” 

He invited me to spend a few days 
with him. I accepted the invitation, as 
much to give him cheer, as to enjoy the 
grand scenery and the new energy to 
be obtained from the mountain atmos- 
phere, and the simple life. He lead me 
to his cabin, and after the evening meal, 
which he prepared with skill, he had 
much to say of the old times, and of the 
camp since I was there. 

“You left before the great catastro- 
phe,” said he, “and it is well for you 
that you did, for there was a night here 
once, my friend, that I shall never for- 
get. In the winter of ’61 I think it was, 
while the streams were high from the 
winter rains, there came a cloudburst 
somewhere in the mountains above, and 
the water rose in the ravine so rapidly, 
that those having their dwellings low 
down, were buried under the torrent. 
My cabin here was safe above the rise. 
I was awakened at first by the strange 
sound of loosened trees and_ brushes 
grating upon each other, and immediately 
the loud cries of persons in distress. 

“Among the voices, and I knew them 
well, all were crying for help but one. 
Above the others and above the tumult 
of the flood, that one arose in a series of 
profane imprecations, astoundingly out 
of place for the occasion, but recognizing 
it as Heady’s voice I suspected that he 
was engaged in a mission of mercy. I 
was not mistaken, for in a short time he 
came to me staggering with the weight 
of Patterson in his arms, and laying him 
half drowned at my feet, he rushed into 
the water again. No one ever knew 
from Heady how many he saved, but 
without his help a number acknowledged 
they could never have reached safety. 
His cabin was not disturbed, so he must 
have rushed into the flood of his own 
free will. Do you know, my friend, I 
don’t believe a bad person was ever born. 
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Nature always does her part well, but 
people spoil each other after leaving her 
hands. 

“After that event the camp began to 
decline. When the water subsided the 
claims were filled with earth and débris, 
and only the richest were reopened. The 
boys began leaving until our number was 
reduced to thirty or forty, and they 
worked on for years longer. When they 
went, I went too. My claim having 
greatly diminished its output, I gathered 
what money I had and invested it in busi- 
ness in San Francisco. Either from bad 
judgment or lack of experience I lost it 
all. Some told me I had been robbed, 
but I don’t believe it. During my long 
stay here I had lost the ways of the world 
and could not compete with others in my 
line. My hair was already gray and my 
pace was slowed. What could I do but 
come back to my old claim. Instead of 
dollars to the pan as of old, it was now 
only cents, but it still gives me a living, 
such as it is, and will probably last me 
out.” 

Here the rosy flush returned to his 
face and he seemed to be sensible of it 
for his words took on a melancholy turn. 

“You are an old man, too, and know 
how it feels to reckon the end in weeks 
and days instead of years. I don’t dread 
death as many do. I have no regrets to 
leave the people of the world. I have 
practically done so these many years. 
But to leave the things that Nature has 
set before us to admire is what I de- 
plore.” 

I suggested to him that it might be 
better to come out of his solitude and 
seek diversion by the stir and doings 
of a city. 

“No city for me, my friend,” said he. 
“No, no, I would not give the flip of my 
finger to have my life extended among 
the crowds of a city. I never visited 
one but I could see the signs of distress 
everywhere; the treading on each other's 
heels, the selfish doing of things without 
regard to the miseries entailed, the in- 
creased opportunities of wealth to crowd 
the masses, the hatching of schemes to 
rob under the guise of honest business. 
These things would give me no diversion. 
We hear a good deal of the strenuous 
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life, lately. The strenuous life is not 
the best life. To do things with energy 
and haste is not better than to do them 
slowly and honestly. A city life is the 
strenuous life, and these evil things I 
have mentioned are some of its fruits.” 

“You are talking too much, Weatherby, 
your breath grows short,” I said. 

“Yes, yes, I feel a weakness that I 
never felt before. You can not imagine 
how I enjoy your company, old friend. 
I shall feel very lonesome when you are 
gone.” He remained silent for a time 
and then continued, “I was thinking how 
kindly Providence has dealt with me. It 
has given me length of years, wealth 
which I acknowledge I have squandered, 
the promise of death without pain, and at 
last the visit of an old friend when I 
most need him, perhaps.” 

“Weatherby, I see you are not as well 
as usual,” said I. “I fear my coming 
has unduly excited you. You are breath- 
ing very short. I will make up my 
bed myself and you had better retire.” 

He removed his clothes in a quiet list- 
less manner and lay on his bunk. I 
rested a long time without sleeping. The 
noise of the barking coyotes and the 
thoughts that were running in my mind 
kept me awake. I was thinking how 
much society had lost by the self banish- 
ment from it of George Weatherby, and 
how many white-haired men like him 
still linger among the fields of their early 
labors in the mining camps of California, 
forgotten by the world and unable to 
cope with it, the lagging and belated 
representatives of a society that was 
never seen before and will never be seen 
again. I fell asleep at last and only 
awoke when the sun fully two hours up 
was showing its face over the top of 
an adjacent mountain. 

Weatherby still lay quietly in his bunk, 
and thinking it over the time to rise, I 
spoke to him but got no answer. Im- 
pressed with a feeling that something was 
wrong, I went to him. He laid on his 
back; his eyes were closed but not in sleep ; 
a waxy paleness on his face. I placed 
my hand on his heart, but it had no 
motion, and I knew then that leaving his 
mortal remains in my care he had passed 
out, “over the divide.” 














OREGON’S BEGINNINGS 


By Cuarves WiLiarp Core 


O MORE interesting story is per- 
N haps to be found in American 
annals, and especially in those of 
the far west, than that which carries us 
back six and sixty years ago to Oregon, 
and recalls the heroic lives and the equally 
heroic deaths of those to whom the United 
States in reality owes the possession of 
that fair land. The years 1837-38 were 
years of exceptional severity. Famine 
threatened the whole Flathead Indian na- 
tion. Appalled by the outlook, the wise 
men among them assembled to devise ways 
and means by which to meet and relieve 
the stress and strain of the situation. Ap- 
peal after appeal had been fruitlessly 
made to the Great Spirit. Then an aged 
man arose and said he had heard the 
Palefaces (Lewis and Clark) in 1805 
speak of the white man’s God and how 
He listened to prayer. And the aged 
chief suggested that they send four am- 
bassadors far to the east to see General 
Clark and learn from him how to peti- 
tion the white man’s God and obtain 
from Him the succor they so sorely 
needed. 

Four men were selected for the peril- 
ous journey. Two of them were young, 
two were old men. And they faced a 
peril which they perfectly realized and 
which it would be difficult indeed to 
exaggerate. Through the ice and snow 
of the mountains; swimming river after 
river with the quiet, heroic courage of 
their race; across the almost boundless 
desert; through the lands of hostile 
tribes who might at any hour surround 
them and put them to the bitterest of 
deaths, those four heroic men trudged 


on to seek the white man’s God. Is 
there anything more pathetic in the 
whole range of story than the tale of 
those four poor men seeking the light 
and help of the Christian Deity? ‘Two 
of their number died on the way from 
privation and exhaustion. ‘Two succeed- 
ed in reaching St. Louis, the home of 
General Clark. They addressed their ap- 
peal to this distinguished general. All 
that he was able to do for them was to 
present the two poor Indians, who 
couldn’t read, with a copy of the Holy 
Bible. But help came from where it 
usually comes. ‘The press learned the 
story. Thereupon the missionary so- 
ciety took the matter up with a forever 
memorable result. 

Dr. Marcus C. Whitman and the Rev. 
Mr. Spaulding had been classmates at 
Yale. Young Whitman had graduated 
in medicine; Spaulding in theology at 
Andover. Both resolved to respond to 
the appeal of the Flathead Indians, and 
they did. Well equipped for the journey, 
they started with their young wives and 
several assistants for the great and al- 
most unknown west. They journeyed 
without serious mishap and _ finally 
reached the British Station of the Hud- 
son Bay Company on the Snake River, at 
a point known as Fort Hall. They were 
informed that the company had the ex- 
clusive right—as they undoubtedly then 
had—to the whole of that territory, for 
all the hunting and the fur trade. And 
they were courteously but firmly in- 
formed that no settlers would be allowed 
to enter. Dr. Whitman assured the 
officers that they were not hunters, nor 
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traders; that they were missionaries, 
simply going to Christianize the Indians. 
They were allowed to pass. They 
established a mission at Walla Walla. 
Years passed and the mission thrived. 
As a thousand passengers trust the cap- 
tain of a ship, as he, in turn, trusts the 
pilot, so the Flatheads trusted Whitman 
and Spaulding. 

At a neighboring Hudson Bay trad- 
ing post a Canadian had broken a leg. 
Dr. Whitman was called to set it. Ata 
dinner which followed, of hunters and 
trappers, one who had imbibed too freely 
declared the Yankees were too late—two 
thousand emigrants were coming in the 
spring to settle in the valley of the 
Columbia. Dr. Whitman said nothing, 
but he rode the twenty miles to his home 
in a deep reverie. Reaching it, he told 
his wife and companions that in three 
days he proposed to start to Washington. 
All tried to dissuade him. It was winter 
and all knew the terrors of the Rockies 
and of the plains at that season. Nothing 
dismayed, he started with one companion. 
It was the ride of the four heroic Indians 
over again, but by a white man, less 
inured to the appalling difficulties con- 
fronting the traveler at that season. 
Over mountains of ice, almost without a 
trail of any kind; swimming rivers 
through floating ice, through blinding 
storms, they at last reached St. Louis, 
only to learn, with breathless anxiety, that 
the Ashburton treaty had been signed! 
But the boundary question had been set- 
tled only as far as it concerned the 
summit of the Rocky Mountains. And 
this one fact it was that encouraged and 
determined Whitman to proceed to Wash- 
ington. 

Arriving there, after his ride of three 
thousand miles across the continent, he 
immediately sought the then Secretary of 
State, Daniel Webster. He described to 
him the vast empire lying west of the 
continental divide, the Columbia River, 
with its magnificent forests and its val- 
leys, second to none in the world, in 
their fertility and beauty. He told him, 
clearly and graphically of the land 
whence he had come. What was the re- 
ply that he received? Taking from his 
pocket a two-cent piece, Webster bal- 


anced it on his forefinger and answered 
that he would not give it for all the terri- 
tory to the west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains; that the United States embraced 
then more territory than they could 
properly care for; that they held more 
Indians already than they could properly 
look after; that it wculd cost more to 
fortify the western coast of the Pacific 
and the “Great American Desert” then 
they would ever be worth; that he under- 
stood the Rocky Mountains were an al- 
most impassible barrier. 

Dr. Whitman assured him that, with 
his wife and companions, he had gone 
in a wagon across the continent; that in 
the judgment of himself and of those 
with him, the United States should colon- 
ize and own what he had described; and 
that the fifty-ninth parallel extended to 
the Pacific Ocean should be the nation’s 
northern boundary. Like all men whose 
judgments are predetermined, Webster 
was not impressed. What a wakening 
he would receive today, could he be re- 
called from his grave! 

Dr. Whitman then addressed his ap- 
peal to the President, who was more in- 
clined to listen. Whitman had sacrificed 
too much to be easily put aside. Finally, 
the authorities consented that he should 
take all the emigrants who would follow 
him to Oregon. Before the spring had 
set out for the Columbia valley. Were 
there ever more gallant pioneers! They 
took with them about four hundred head 
of horses, oxen and cattle. They took, 
of course, their wives and their families. 
Let Oregon never forget them! All that 
she ‘is she owes to these brave men and 
women, and the little children that went 
with them. 

I am stating what reads like romance; 
but it is an old adage that truth is 
stranger than fiction. I am simply giving 
you facts never sufficiently remembered. 
After the Whitman exodus, in the years 
following, many other trains followed in 
its wake. In 1847 one started with the 
late Dr. Benj. N. Cory. It took six 
months from New York to Oregon City. 
A large company had assembled in the 
middle west and Missouri and joined 
them at Independence. They took a vast 
number of oxen and cattle and crossed 
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the plains in the North Platte country. 
They found the Indians most hostile. 
The feed for their stock gave out. The 
buffalo were so numerous then that they 
saw one hundred thousand in a single 
day. These hosts had cropped the graz- 
ing ground very close; the Indians stam- 
peded and stole their horses; innumer- 
able difficulties and dangers were met. 
And still the brave band went on! 

Let me give one example: The father 
of the man who writes this was one of 
the pioneer train. His horses were 
stolen like so many others. The captain 
of the train provided him with oxen. At 
last they reached Fort Laramie and 
found abundant forage. They rested 
there two weeks, meeting General Fre- 
mont and Kit Carson. Here the Mor- 
mons joined them, and, for mutual pro- 
tection, journeyed with them to the 
Great Salt Lake. Brigham Young ex- 
horted his followers; but who could have 
guessed, or been sanguine enough to 
imagine that they would build a city in 
the heart of the desert and make it the 
greatest from the Missouri to the Pacific! 

The Oregon pioneers reached Snake 
River at last, and traveling on, at some 
twenty miles a day, finally arrived at 
Oregon City, a place then of some three 
hundred log huts, but the metropolis of 
Oregon. My father was begged to take 
charge of the village school; but no 
children possessed books alike, and teach- 
ing was distasteful. He was pressed to 
join a party which should explore the 
Columbia. He joined it. They had a 
boat with sails. They visited Astoria 
and journeying back up the river, the 
party accepted the hospitality of the oc- 
cupant of a one-house station. On the 
site of that one house stands today, in 
all its beauty, commanding the admira- 
tion of the world, the city of Portland! 

Before leaving my father had filed a 
claim on a mile square of what is today 
Kast Portland. The party at last reached 
Walla Walla. They arrived on the scene 
of the dreadful Whitman massacre 
shortly after it had occurred. It ap- 
pears that some of the emigrants had 
introduced the measles among the 
Indians. These, in return, arose in their 
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wrath and determined to kill all the 
whites. All of the garrison were killed 
—all except Dr. Whitman’s little 


daughter, who concealed herself under 
the floor of one of the cabins. She is 
living today, the mother of a large 
family,—the wife of Hugh, brother of 
Joaquin Miller, Poet of the Sierra. 
After performing the last rites over 
the body of the martyred Whitman, and 
the remains of his companions, hundreds 
of infuriated Indians surrounded the 


party. These—fourteen in number— 
retreated to a little hill top. Imagine 


the scene! Fourteen men surrounded by 
hundreds—with no succor within miles! 
They lay down, flat upon the ground, 
with their old Kentucky rifles. The 
Indians were as well armed as_ them- 
selves, having firearms procured from 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, and as good 
as their own. We have all admired, and 
rightly admired, the stand of General 
Custer and his heroic troopers; but think 
of the stand of “the fourteen!” I am 
proud to remember that my father was 
among them; and that the hundreds of 
hideous, yelling Indians who _ had 
butchered their benefactor, and the best 
friend they ever had, were foiled by the 
handful who had interred his body. But 
what a time for these brave men! Night 
fell at last, and the handful escaped in 
the darkness to the nearest settlement, 
giving the alarm of a general Indian 
uprising. 

All honor to the brave men of the days 
gone by! My father was appointed to 
go to Washington and solicit aid for the 
Columbia River settlements. He was 
physically unequal to the task. A_ re- 
nowned hunter and trapper, Stephen 
Meek, was then chosen, with nine com- 
panions, and sucessfully accomplished 
the journey. When they reached St. 
Louis, Meek borrowed money to reach 
Washington. At the White House, in 
the rough garb of a frontiersman, the 
president provided him with suitable 
clothing and needful funds. To Oregon 
was a six months’ journey. No speedy 
relief could be sent. There was no tele- 
graph in those days. ‘There was less 
than one hundred miles of railroad in 
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the United States. There were no sew- 
ing machines, no telephones, no electric 
light in the entire land; a cooking stove 
was an unknown quantity, except to 
some privileged housewife; all modern 
appliances were unknown. Tallow 
candles and sperm oil were the only 
lights. 

The war in Oregon was a desperate 
one. The Indians were the aggressors. 
The whites were on the defensive. With 
horse meat for their only food, they 
fought on against tremendous odds. 
After six months of fighting, peace was 
declared. My father returned to his one 
square mile land claim. He had cleared 
fourteen acres, planted it with wheat, 
and built a house, complying with all the 
requirements of the Territorial law. 

Then the great discovery of gold in 
California burst on the whole community. 
It would be impossible to describe the 
sensation that this created. Men were 
ready to sell everything to reach the El 
Dorado. A whaling craft had put into 
the Columbia. It anchored off Portland. 
The news it brought drove men almost 
wild, Gold! GOLD! in almost fabulous 
quantities and within a few days reach! 
My father little thought of going at first, 
but, eventually, determined to depart. 
The captain promised to take all he 
could; but when the decisive moment 
came, there was only room for one more. 
Doctor Cory and my father drew lots; 
and Doctor Cory won! He agreed to 
take my father’s baggage to California. 
The ship sailed and my father started 
overland with quite a party. They jour- 
neyed on and on through an unexplored 
country; through the lava beds, made 
famous afterwards by the desperate war- 
fare of the Modocs; on and on hundreds 
of miles, dotted today with lovely homes, 
but then a wilderness. Passing Mt. 
Shasta covered with snow the party 
camped one night at Shasta Springs. 
The discolored red rocks from the iron 
in the water caused it to be pronounced 
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unfit to drink, and perhaps poisonous. 
More familiar with mineral water, my 
father drank heartily of the sparkling 
spring and declared that it would some 
day be extremely valuable. 

The party first found the precious 
metal in the bed of the Feather River. 
Asking a hard-working miner whether it 
was in paying quantities, my father re- 
ceived the encouraging information: 
“There’s a right smart lot o’ gold; but 
it’s might hard to get.” Alas, how many 
found it not only hard, but impossible! 
After varied experiences Sutter’s Fort 
was reached. Here an attack of fever 
almost ended my father’s progress. But 
he rallied. General Sutter was most 
kind, and the little cayuse pony from 
Oregon waxed fat on the good grass that 
grew where Sacramento stands _ today. 
He had made himself worthy to be cared 
for, and so he was until he died in the 
Willows near San Jose at a venerable 
age. 

To Dr. Cory belongs the honor of 
having built the first frame dwelling in 
San Jose. This five-room house is said 
to have cost seven thousand dollars. He 
was a learned physician, and soon had a 
lucrative practice. 

Looking back over all vicissitudes 
shared in crossing the plains, in fighting 
sid by side, in sharing difficulties and 
dangers innumerable up to the parting 
of the ways in Portland, it is gratifying 
to think the two old comrades should 
have found rest, in the evening of life, 
as fellow-townsmen of San Jose. Dr. 
Cory was frequently an honored guest at 
our old home. 

If ever man deserved honor at the 
hands of his fellow-men, Dr. Whitman 
deserves it from Oregon. ‘To no one is 
the state more indebted. I cannot but 
hope that the day is not far distant when 
a statue shall be erected to his memory, 
worthy of his deeds and of the city, the 
state and the whole people that he 
honored and served. 
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MRS. MORTON’S HALLOW- 
E’EN POEM 


A Tea Party Idyl 


Mrs. Booth, Mrs. Shore and I were drinking 
tea when Mrs. Morton came in. 

“You’re just the woman we wanted to 
see,” said Mrs. Shore. “We've been talking 
about poetry. Didn’t you use to—to court 
the Muse?” 

Everybody laughed. 

“I did use to write a little poetry in my 
younger days,” Mrs. Morton answered. “Did 
I ever tell you about the poem I wrote for 
Mrs. Dean’s halloween party?” 

Nobody had heard and everybody wanted 
to hear. 

“Well, one day (a good many years ago), 
early in July, Mrs. Dean came in, all worked 
up over a party that she intended giving on 
the next halloween. ‘Oh, Mrs. Morton,’ she 
begged, ‘won’t you please help me out? This 
is the first party that I’ve given since I came 
to the town, and I do so want it to be a suc- 
cess. I know that you compose beautiful 
poetry, and I wish you’d write a poem— 
something real spooky-hobgoblinish — that 
would do for halloween. Won’t you do it, 
please, Mrs. Morton?’ 

“*1’d love to accommodate you, Mrs. Dean,’ 
I said, ‘but, upon my word, I don’t believe I 
can manage it. I’m doing my own work now 
and not being used to housework, it takes me 
all my time. Why, even getting breakfast 
worries me like everything. I lie awake half 
the night thinking whether I’d better have 
chops or ham and eggs in the morning, and 
wondering whether I can make a decent cup 
of coffee and toast the bread without burn- 
ing it to cinders. No, Mrs. Dean, I’m 
awfully sorry, but I’m afraid that I daren’t 
attempt it.’ ” 

The old lady paused. 

“And did you write it?” Mrs. Shore asked. 

“I'm just going to tell you,” answered M?). 
Morton, laughing—“But what have I done 


that I get no tea?” she added, turning to me. 
“A cup of tea and a half-a-dozen cookies, 
Miss Martha, or no more story.” 

I hurried to the tea-table and began fussing 
over the samovar. 

“Oh, Mrs. Morton, pray pardon me!” I 
said. “But I was so much interested. Can 
you forgive me?” ; 

“IT may—if you give me the largest cup, 
and put in a good deal of cream.” 

I hastily poured out the tea and carried 
it to her. 

“This is delicious,” she said. “You certainly 
have the knack of making tea, Martha. I 
wonder how you do it!” 

“And did you write the poem, Mrs. Mor- 
ton?” Mrs. Shore asked again after awhile. 

“Mrs: Dean wouldn’t be put off,’ Mrs. 
Morton went on. “She said that she'd do 
anything for me, if only I’d write the poem. 
‘Now, see here, Mrs. Morton,’ she said, ‘if 
you'll write it for me, I'll cook your break- 
fasts for you. Every morning while you’re 
engaged on my poem, Ill bring over your 
breakfast to you. Will that be any induce- 
ment?? I jumped at that chance, you may 
be sure—who wouldn’t rather write poems 
than cook breakfasts?” 

“Well, I wouldn’t, for one,’ Mrs. Shore 
declared. 

“Nor I,” said Mrs. Booth. 

“Nor I,” echoed I. (I have tried my hand 
at poetry, but that’s nobody’s business. ) 

“Well, I would,’ Mrs. Morton said. “A 
great deal rather—I told Mrs. Dean that I’d 
begin next morning on her poem, and she 
promised to bring in my breakfast, and went 
away perfectly delighted. 

“Next morning, bright and early, in came 
Mrs. Dean with my breakfast upon a tray 
neatly covered with a snow-white serviette. I 
never shall forget the aroma of that coffee 
and the crispness of those rolls! ‘Why, Mrs. 
Dean! I cried, ‘I’ll never be able to write a 
poem good enough to repay you for such 
breakfasts as this! But she returned that 
she thought it was a wonderful thing to be 
able to write poetry at all, and she was sure 
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that my poem would be worth many of her 
break fasts. 

“Morning after morning, that little woman 
came in with her tray filled with surprises, 
and always she found me at work on her 
poem. Sometimes I ate in bed (with writing 
materials strewn around me for appearance 
sake), and sometimes in the living-rooms, and 
sometimes out on the veranda. Never before 
in my life had I enjoyed my breakfasts so 
much. The bread you earn yourself is sweet, 
you know, and that was the first—and last— 
time that ever I ate that kind. I often 
wished for Mr. Morton, but he was up in the 
mountains, on mining business, and never got 
a snack at the good things. 

“Sometimes Mrs. Dean came in and watched 
me. Then I'd write away as fast as I could, 
and read aloud to her what I had written. 
She always declared that it was splendid, and 
that it would do all right, and that she 
wouldn’t bother me to write anything better. 
But, somehow, it never just suited me, so 
I'd tear it up before her face, and begin on 
a new one.” 

The old lady stopped. She sparkled her 
eyes at us (those sparkles must once have 
been dangerous), and shook her head till the 
jets on her headgear danced like mad. 

“At last,’ Mrs. Morton went on, “Mrs. 
Dean got anxious. She came in, a few days 
before halloween, looking blue. ‘Are you 
sure that it’s going to be done, Mrs. Morton?’ 
she asked. I’ve told everybody that I’m to 
have an original poem at my party, and it 
will be a sad disappointment, if I can’t have 
it. It will be done, won't it?’ 

“*P’ve promised you that poem, Mrs. Dean,’ 
I said, ‘and you may rest assured that it will 
be done.’ 

“But it didn’t get quite finished, though, 
until the very day before halloween. Then, 
after I had had my breakfast (it was an 
especially good one that last morning), I 
wrote the last stanza, and handed the poem 
to Mrs. Dean. She appeared to be delighted 
with it. 

“*How on earth did you do it, Mrs. Mor- 
ton?’ she said. 

“*And how on earth did you make those 
de-li-cious rolls and that de-lect-able coffee?’ 
I returned. 

““Oh, those weren't anything! But a real 
poem—with verses all a-rhyming—and in such 
a short time—! 

“Short time!’ I looked quizzically at her. 
Thinks I, she may be fooling me. But she 
was all innocence. So I didn’t think I'd 
better tell her that I could have written the 
silly little thing in half an hour. Better, I 
say, to let such things go. I said that I was 
glad to have given her pleasure, and she 
thanked me over and over again. And then 
she took her poem and hurried away.” 

Mrs. Morton turned and held out her cup 
to me. 

“And now I’ve told my story, may I have 
another cup?” 
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We took fresh cups all around, and chat- 
ted over them. 

“And was the party a success, Mrs. Mor- 
ton?” Mrs. Booth asked, after awhile. 

“Yes, I believe they had a very good time 
at it. I wasn’t there—wasn’t invited.” 

“And what about the poem? Did they like 
that?” 

“Yes; they made quite a fuss over it.” 

“IT suppose it gave you quite a reputation 
in the town, didn’t it?” Mrs. Shore asked. 

“Well, there the joke was on me,” said the 
old lady, laughing. ‘Mrs. Dean passed the 
poem off as her own composition, and told 
everybody that she had carried those break- 
fasts over to me for sweet charity’s sake.” 

“But, good heavens, Mrs. Morton, what a 
mean thing that was for her to do!” 

“Oh, I don’t know. Served me right, any- 
way. Well I must be off. Mothers’ Club, you 
know. Good-bye.” 

Mary Backus Swayze. 


MESSEC’S LIVE SKELETON 


When in October, 1858, under a call for 
volunteers by John B. Weller, Governor of 
California, Captain I. G. Messec, a volunteer 
of the Mexican war, in which he served as a 
Texan Ranger, took the field against hostile 
and marauding Indians in Trinity and Hum- 
boldt counties, California, one of the first tri- 
umphs of his campaign was the destruction 
of an Indian rancheria on Yager creek, a 
stream that adds to the volume of Eel River 
on its way to the Pacific. These Indians were 
of a higher type than those of the Sacramento 
valley, and well armed would fight man to 
man with schooled mountaineers, and in the 
open. In this engagement “Hank” Smith, also 
a Mexican war veteran, entered one of the 
Indian habitations, but came out again with 
the utmost celerity, and with each particular 
hair on end, declaring there was a_ ghost 
within. Now Hank was brave as men are 
ever made, and the jeers of his comrades in- 
duced him to re-enter. Again he came out, 
more precipitately than before, vowing “By 
the shades of Zach Taylor” that there was a 
moving skeleton in the lodge. Finally an 
opening was made and an Indian skeleton 
discovered crouching under a_ basket—an 
animated anatomy of skin and_ bones, five 
feet six inches high, which weighed only 
sixteen pounds. The being or thing was 
described by the soldiers as being the com- 
plete embodiment of death, without a particle 
of flesh discoverable on the face, or limbs, 
and small enough at the waist to be spanned 
by a man’s hands, yet capable of walking 
and intelligent action. After capture the 
Indian prisoners employed the skeleton man 
in mixing bread, in which his long, bony 
claws exhibited considerable dexterity. He 
was sent to the nearest settlement as the 
greatest physiological phenomenon of the 
age. Gen. Wm. C. Kibbe, then Adjutant 
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General of State, who accompanied Messec’s 
command, refused large offers for the human 
curio for exhibition purposes. His captors 
believed that the attenuated creature was the 
consequence of some undiagnosed disease 
which had slowly wasted the flesh without 
expelling life from its ghastly tenement. 
Captain Messec forwarned General Kibbe 
that if the fleshless aborigine was the sort 
of enemy he had been sent out to vanquish 
he would raise the siege and go home; that 
“even a Texan Ranger can’t be expected to 
encounter Death and Hell.” But the fleshless 
Indian soon pined and died after being di- 
vorced from his former mode of life and its 
attendant cuisine. Col. Wm. F. Prosser, now 
a prominent citizen of Seattle, Washington, 
who fought Indians with “Messec and His 
Men,” and who later acquired his present 
title for valiant service in the struggle for 
the preservation of the Union, will vouch for 
the truth of all that is told herein. 
Davin E. Gorvon. 


THE CAPTURE OF RANDY 
STRONG 


Buck Cranston stood on the steps of the 
Maverick City hotel and gazed at the man 
before him. 

“So that,” he soliloquized, “is the notorious 
Randy Strong, horse thief and all around bad 
man? Humph! I’m disappointed.” 

He rolled a cigarette, lit it, then adjusted 
carefully his belt which supported a holster 
and a Colt’s. revolver of rather formidable 
pattern. 

Randy Strong was the cynosure of many 
eyes, for in the southwest a famous man, 
however bad he may be, comes in for a 
certain share of admiration. And Strong 
was famous through many a bold exploit. 
For three years he had successfully eluded 
the authorities. In one instance he had been 
captured by force of superior numbers, but 
was acquitted through lack of evidence. 
But that was before the bank robbery at 
Big Loop. 

As Strong turned toward the street, he 
met Cranston face to face. There was a 
pause, as the desperado’s hand fell silently 
to his gun. But he did not draw. 

“Well,” said Cranston, coolly, “what are 
you staring at?” 

“IT was just trying to think where I’d seen 
you before.” 

“Perhaps I can refresh your memory.” 

“We'll go in and have a drink and talk it 
over,” said Strong. 

“T prefer to talk here.” 

“Do you refuse to drink?” There was an 
ominous glitter in the desperado’s eye. 

“Until I have had a talk with you—yes.” 

“What do you want?” 

“Will you be seated?” 

Cranston indicated a bench at one end of 
the steps. After a moment’s hesitation, dur- 
ing which he seemed trying to fathom the 
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other’s purpose, Strong sat down. Cranston 
squatted on the edge of the gallery. 

“What is your business with me?” asked 
Strong, and Cranston thought he detected a 
slight uneasiness on the part of the outlaw. 

“[’ve just come up from Big Loop 
began Cranston, when Strong interrupted. 

“Well, what do you suppose I’ve got to do 
with Big Loop?” he queried, starting up. 

“T didn’t say that you had anything to do 
with it—I simply remarked that I came from 
there. Is there anything strange about that?” 

“Go on,” said the outlaw, sulkily. 

“Town’s pretty well stirred up down there.” 

“Ves?” 

“Bank was robbed 
gold the other day.” 
“You don’t say? 

up this far yet.” 

“The Gazette came out yesterday with an 
article a mile long advocating a posse to run 
down the thief.” 

“Look here, stranger-—-I thought you had 
some business with me?” 

“Oh, I’m coming to that,” replied Cranston; 
“plenty of time—we’ll leave that till the last.” 

“Say, what’s your game?” Strong’s hand 
again sought his weapon, but Cranston did 
not glance at him. He seemed to be regard- 
ing the dusty trail which stretched away down 
the main street of the town and disappeared 
into a patch of timber a mile beyond. 

“T say, what’s your game?” repeated Strong. 

“My game?” Cranston turned his gaze 
toward the outlaw. “What do you mean?” 

“T mean that you can’t play at cross pur- 
poses with me. If you’ve anything in particu- 
lar to Say, just spit it out. I don’t much like 
your looks—you’ve got a bad eye.” 

“Thanks,” said Cranston; “so I’ve heard.” 

“And I’m not very partial to bad eyes.” 

“No?” 

“Perhaps you don’t know who I am.” 

“Oh, yes—everyone knows you Randy.” 

“Now, just what did you mean by that 
remark ?” 

“Why, I mean that a man of your reputa- 
tion is generally more or less in the public eye.” 

“A man of my reputation? And what 
might my reputation be?” 

“Well, you're pretty well known, Randy— 
especially in these parts. You’ve been con- 
nected with several little episodes that have 
made your name a by-word in some of these 
hamlets. Put down your gun—I’m not get- 
ting personal.” 

“Well, you’re a cool customer!” 

“Thanks! Never been down to Big Loop, 
have you?” 

“Prove that’s it’s any of your business and 
I'll tell you!” 

“Oh, that’s all right—just asked for the 
sake of curiosity. By the way, what took 
that chunk out of the rim of your hat?” 

“What’s the matter with it?” asked the 
outlaw, quickly, reaching up and pulling off 
his head gear. “Damned if you ain’t right! 
Say, now how did I lose that? Eh—what the 
devil!” 
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When Strong looked up he was gazing into 
the barrel of Cranston’s Colt. 

“Don’t make a move toward that gun, 
Randy,” said the latter. “I'll tell you why 
that piece is missing from your hat. Sheriff 
Chatterton shot it out on the night of the 
robbery at Big Loop, and I found it before 
the safe the next morning.” 

“It’s a lie! I haven’t been near Big Loop 
in three months.” 

“That won’t go, Randy; I’ve got you dead 
to rights. Hold still, now—I want your 
gun—there, that’s it—pretty little toy, isn’t 
it, and rather dangerous in the hands of a 
man like you. Now, start up the street, will 
you? Don’t look back, and remember—I have 
you covered!” 

“Where are you going to take me?” 

“Oh, the sheriff’s waiting up there. I told 
him I’d come down and get you!” 

At eight o’clock that night Randy Strong 
was fuming in the confines of the strongest 
cell in the Big Loop jail. 

Harry Van Demark. 





TROUT CAUGHT IN UPPER KLAMATH LAKE BY J. B. 
LIPPINCOTT 


TROUT WORTH CATCHING 


J. B. Lippincott, the government engineer 
who is helping the city of Los Angeles to 
develop its Sierra water supply, went fishing 
lately in upper Klamath Lake. He caught 
a lot of fish but one especially nearly three 
feet long. He wrote about it, thus: 

“This trout was thirty-four and_ three- 
quarters inches long, twenty-two inches in 
girth, and weighed twenty-one pounds. It 
was caught on the morning of June 20th, from 
a boat on the clear water of Pelican Bay. 
I used a ten-ounce rod, with an eight-foot 
leader, and an Abalone shell spoon, about 
four inches long. It may be seen in the photo- 
graph hanging beside the fish’s head. I 
had a single gut, eight-foot leader, and a 
light line. It required thirty minutes to 
bring the fish to gaff. Mr. Kendall, who 
owns the lodge, pronounced it a Silver Lake 
trout. It was a true trout, however, having 
eleven spines in its dorsal fin. Mr. Flynn, 
of Sacramento, who holds the gold medal 
issued by San Francisco’s Midwinter Fair 
for long distance fly casting, was with me 
in the boat when the fish was caught, and it 
would have been impossible for me to have 
landed him if it had not been for his skilful 
handling of the boat and gaff. 

“The fish jumped free from the water at 
least half a dozen times, and took us twice 
across the arm of Pelican Bay where we 
were fishing, during the time we were fighting 
him. We found the flesh most excellent, and 
finely flavored, and it was_ sufficient for 
eighteen people at a dinner given in honor 
of the trout. An interesting thing about this 
fish, was that when he was cleaned, a mullet, 
nearly ten inches long, was found in_ his 
stomach. 

“On the previous morning, the two of us— 
Mr. Clapp, of Pasadena, and myself—caught 
twenty-eight pounds of trout weighing six 
pounds and less. I consider the fishing around 
the Upper Klamath Lake the finest that I 
have ever found in the United States.” 


‘ 


THE EARTHQUAKE OF ’68 


The State Earthquake Investigation Com- 
mission in its studies of the earthquake of 
April 18, 1906, finds it necessary to collect 
all possible data regarding the earthquake of 
1868. To this end it has made a careful re- 
view of the newspaper files in various parts 
of California. The information thus far 
obtained, however, is imperfect and the com- 
mission is desirous of obtaining from the old 
residents of the State personal statements of 
their experiences in that earthquake. The 
information desired refers, chiefly to the dis- 
tribution of destructive effects in the coast 
ranges, and adjoining valleys. Any communi- 
cations containing such information should 
be addressed to the State Earthquake Inves- 
tigation Commission, Berkeley, California. 
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LAUNCHING THE STEAMSHIP ““MOMUS” AT CRAMP’'S, PHILADELPHIA 


NEW SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
STEAMSHIPS 


On the morning of the thirty-first day of 
July, there was launched at Cramp’s ship- 
yards, in Philadelphia, by the Southern Pacific 
Company, the new steamship Momus. This 
vessel, with its two sister boats now in process 
of construction, will be the finest and largest 
of all the coast liners to ply along the Atlantic 
seaboard. They will be used by the Southern 
Pacific Company for the carrying of freight 
and passengers between the cities of New 
York and New Orleans. 

The past few years there has been a great 
growth in the traffic between these two cities, 
and last year it was necessary to charter a 
vessel from another company to care for the 
business, caused by the increasing use of this 
line for transportation between New York and 
New Orleans. The latter city has fifteen miles 
of river frontage, and six miles of wharves, 
from which the ships of all nations carry the 
products of our country all over the world. 

The southern metropolis, located 110 miles 
up the Mississippi River from the Gulf of 
Mexico, is becoming more and more popular 
as a stopping place in the delightful ocean 
trip from New York to Cuba. For one 
who may not linger, direct connection is 
made with the bi-weekly steamers leaving for 
Havana. 


By the more leisurely traveler, a stop of a 
couple of days can be made in New Orleans 
after the day and a half trip from New York. 
The vessels land within thirty minutes’ ride 
of all parts of this most quaint and pictur- 
esque city of our country. In the city, many 
points of interest may be visited, and the 
Southern Pacific trains may be taken to the 
southern lands of cotton, rice, or oil. After 
a two days’ visit, the journey may be con- 
tinued to Havana, whence can be reached the 
great plantations of sugar, tobacco, cocoanut, 
and fruit. 

The launching of the Momus was a most 
successful one. Hardly a ripple was caused 
on the water as the immense vessel glided 
from the ways. Mrs. Jungen, wife of C. W. 
Jungen, general manager of the Southern 
Pacific Company, smashing the gold-netted 
bottle of champagne on the prow, christened 
the vessel Momus, in honor of the king who 
holds sway in the city of New Orleans during 
the annual festivities of the Mardi Gras. 

When the Momus was free from the ways, 
tugs drew it to the wharf, where the engines 
will be installed, and the interior fittings com- 
pleted. It will be ready for service about the 
first of November. 

The christening party consisted of C. W. 
Jungen and wife, E. T. Stotesbury and George 
McFadden, directors of the ship-building com- 
pany; L. H. Nutting, general passenger 
agent of the Southern Pacific Company; 
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W. F. Fairburn, superintending engineer, and 
wife; W. C. Parker, auditor of the steamship 
lines of the Southern Pacific Company, and 
wife; and Captain Frank Kemble. 

The Momus was constructed by the William 
Cramp and Sons Ship and Engine Building 
Company, of Philadelphia. It is a 10,200-ton 
steel vessel. The dimensions are: length, 440 
feet; depth to main deck, 29 feet; beam, 53 
feet; displacement, 25 feet. The guaranteed 
speed is 17 knots. All the cabins of the ship 
are “outside” cabins so constructed in order to 
give the greatest possible amount of space 
for freight. It is fitted up to handle freight 
in the most expeditious manner. Its freight 
capacity is 4000 tons. It will be driven by a 
vertical inverted triple expansion engine with 
a single screw. Five hundred passengers can 
be accommodated by the Momus, of which 
152 are first-class, 58 second-class, and the 
balance are steerage. 

Every art known to modern shipbuilding, 
entered into the construction of the vessel and 
its companions, and the fittings will be as 
luxurious as any of the transatlantic ocean 
greyhounds. 

The Cramp Shipbuilding Company is build- 
ing also the Antilles, which will be similar to 
the Momus. The third ship in the process 
of construction, the Creole, is being built by 
the Force River Shipbuilding Company, at 
Quincy, Massachusetts. Of these two last 
named ships, one will maintain a_ service 
between New Orleans and Cuba, while the 
other will assist the Momus between New York 
and New Orleans, 

Captain Frank Kemble, who has been for 
the past year in command of the Comus, will 
take command of the Momus and its crew of 
117 men. 
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AN ATTRACTIVE BOOKSHOP 


It is encouraging to note that with all the 
estimable enterprise and courage in rebuild- 
ing, and the multitudinous claims of the 
practical, San Franciscans are not overlooking 
A steel buildings and 


the fact that Class 
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dollars alone will not replace the city of 
memory, but that with these must come the 
personal and individual expression as well. 
The little structure recently put up by Paul 
Elder & Company on the southeast corner of 
Van Ness avenue and Bush street is a wel- 
come note in the shopping district. It was 
designed by Maybeck & White after the 
English type of plaster and wood buildings. 
With massive beam construction details, 
pitched roof, dormer windows and_ loaded 
lights, there is a touch of the medieval in 
harmony with the mingled art and book inter- 
ests of the firm. 


JAPANESE LOVE POEM 


Like the odor of the pines, thy pure breath, 
O my beloved, 
Like the soft, moss-cushioned earth thy 
gentle breast; 
Like the shelter of the wood thy yearning 
arms, O my beloved, 
When into their refuge close, I creep to 
rest. 
Like the clear, unclouded sky thy steadfast 
faith, O my beloved, 
Like the glowing  sunshine’s 
precious love; 
Like thy soft caress the touch of falling leaf, 
O my beloved, 
Like the happy laugh the song of bird 
above. 
Like the wealth of woodland vast, thy tender- 
ness, O my beloved, 
Like the music of thy voice, the murmuring 
INES 5 
Like the sturdy trees thy strength that stills 
all fear, O my beloved, 
When the tendril of thy care about me 
twines. 
Like the deep and silent places is thy heart, 
O my beloved, 
Holding treasures rare and sacred in its 
store; 
Like the burgeon of desire at birth of Spring, 
‘ O my beloved, 
So my soul must yearn to thee forevermore. 


gold, thy 


Grace G. Bostwick, 
In the “Pacific Monthly” for May. 


TO PAULINE, ENGAGED 


Love’s pupils playing hand in hand 
Called Polly’s name and missed her, 

To find she’d sought another land 
With one who came and kissed her. 


And Master Cupid seeing stopped 
In no small trepidation, 
Lest with her gone the game be dropped 
For lack of inspiration. 
Tuomas C. SPEARMAN. 











